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e of Indian chronology the region conquered by 
er the date of the birth of Buddha be extended at one time 
? etnred from. these ! Granada to Caleutta 
re” Buddhistic Phi \t present [ propose to speak on 











( ( | \ tH 
e 4 racter the Bral tecture, Which flourishes to this da 
( { ) ‘ ts re ie race O mother Great school of | 
tio? priests Tron hich at ditfers in almost ever 
| ' e produces tieuial Mmiaihntarning ts owh Ind : 
‘ e ¢ doubtless vudgwed ad characteristic beauty with surp. 
( t hie then POLICE Or at Pores 4 
t beneat the dignit ol bere econ The vast populations of East hh 
tted to writing ch was an art early numbering in all some two hundred 
t i) ‘ preservation of religious = fiftv million souls, are at the present ¢ 
( toma we, too, that the great epi chiefly adherents to one form or anot 
t \ Lbharata d the Rama of Bralmanism comprehended under 
contained, for those who could read general term of Hindus.or they are m 
the truth out of the allego isufficient mans f these latter there are pn 
oO ( conque of the about thirty millions in India li 
\) hn rae nthe tnudia peninsula Mistake tO SUpPpOse that there are st 
Most relis ( \ irehitecture Buddhist communities in the eount j 
Her ! their « ni, frome the ve except the island of Cevlon and E 
| \ 1 ( ris sO ot Line extreme northern territory ol Nep , 
A: Asan Nar ¢ the beliefs of everv pat Fhe Buddhist movement arose abo t 
( r ( ( Ss tolera Vy eertain to eall hundred vears before ( hirist and ex} 4 
) OO} i ime Ol son place ] i proba bi lit mn the fourth ce. 
. Esper ) Pre vy ve of our era Nevertheless, as fa 
. ) | t ! Priests eal dor Tiie Budd sts ere thie 
Koeyvptian tem yitilders and hewers of stone of 
ln genera toma r ud that no ork any traces remain, and to then 
reat re ) flourished and grown commonly attributed the foundat 
( has not also” the Indian sehool of arehiteetur \\ 
{ ork for it, and to its ultimate origin we have nothing t 
‘ is oO erebyv Its mut Ton ribidaa Ut 
( ChHOOL ¢ rch subject Thiat thre 
eture specimens of Indian building beara st 
itest-bor re mon of anv impor resemblance to the Kevpti in Phi 
nee that of Mohammad. and so also is unknown, and the massive arehit 
the latest ( ) ft building Whiehl can still holds its place, supported by st 
1 st ranv ye ent fame in the world Piiars and square door posts The aa 
| e Mo mnadan The rial in use, being more easily worke 
et that bred upon the Gothie. no the chisel than the e@ranite of the Ie 
more cae rive it of 1ts ntrinmsie madiIvi1adu tans has bee Mi every where adorned 
t n the Eevptian origin of Greek an amazing wealth of earving, « 
' kes the tter un-Gree representing, in Hindu places of wors 
one respect Me wimadan arehitect eods and @woddesses, animals of all dese 
res ] It spread so rapidly and tions, realand mythical, and battie seer 
. mens eves that ina or, in the remains of Buddhist ten 
( nmparative short time it is common figurine endless processions of Bue 
ton 2 ‘ territory than has ¢ r been pagodas men, and animals, with elabo 
{ ool of ding of which and highly ornamented symbols, suc 
mw, excepting, perhaps, the hideous eels, trees, dagops or domes, and 
1 decenerate rehiteeture of the pre like There are the deep porticoes 
t e tut W hereso er the victori broad colonnades, and the floomy it 
rene Pr et’s followers sub- shrines that continually remind. thi 
, ( ers to the worship of server of Egypt Under the relig 
« \ there ; » THOS e and minaret domination of the Buddhistie monast 
1 d and 1 ion raised their system, and during the subsequent peri 
eraceful arch a tracerv and spire and which saw the re vival of Brahmanie pow 
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ered untit for furthy 
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raised ls Son to the 
i 1) il pile Lo ” 
sacrificed hin 
elpakt Was ip ired 
( S teen strings o 
ile le OF One hh 
S } tales of t 
\| noud in his 
red is 
ore yu : 
) enormous 
‘ ) ra) he too 
{ Lof annenx 
TIS Sho a 
0) WS ell re ovel 
rt Tan 1 
successors appear to 
Nn d styled them 
ndia va period o 
d fi ears, during 
to have been eenet 
SILN ft eolieetin thre 
ind anything else on 
hands at thie point 





Mi i trace of vahant 
t ST Oe T * ! 
‘ Cr hic , r aS ( 
COTLE TLE! ) 1a s ( 
nf ed, t Ces Lors 
l i one ¢ them s 
1 | 
1 A » ot { Mo il) 
d the doe ol muV Valia 
e true falth | he year 1171] 
( Lleg ra \ ld-all ( (te 
throne of Grhor, and ppomted 
( Mo tnd to 17 his ene? 
course of vears Mohammad eo 
t st re On wid \ ts pros Viryie 
Emperor of Tndia in de tlic ( 
muse of Gthizni, then represe 
iscro [| i feeble ind degvenera 





seendant of the vreat Mahmoud Mi 
mad Vang ushed Khusero at Lahor 
foreed him to e@ive over his eapita 
eM pire Which were thus transtrerre 


The power of the latter see 


have been nominal, for his stror »? 

M ummad made peace or il ‘ 
ple ised, without condescendin to ¢ 
Suit anv one Chis transfer took plac 


there abouts 


Qne of Mohammad’s earliest explo 
indicative of his character [It hap 
The general had ve 


in the vear 1176. 
Multan 


to subn and 


ISSION), 
Adj 


of a 


proceedec 


march against i, a Hindu stron 





1h DOSSeSSION 


rajabh Whose ha 


LOS 


The fort was a strone one, and 


hammad was soon aware that a long Ss 
ould be necessary. He seems, how: 
to have een always averse to long sit 
nd he determined to gain possession 
the place by stratagem \ecording 


secret messenger 


a | Mah SOUGHLE an Opportul 
MAKING vith the vife of the raqa 
ita convenient moment he unfolded 
naster s plan 


er 
Mohammad, the lord of ages,” 


vhose hand is iron and his breath a 
Stroving flame, bids me greet the n 
honorable lady of \dja. whose eves 
like fair jewels and her hair as si 
he furthermore bids me say that if 

| aceelerate the work of Allah 


shorten the hand of her husband the 1 
jah, so that he drink of the eup of « 
tin and being removed from this 
oO SOPPOW be promoted to everlast 
peace if she will do this wood deed, s 
shall then be the bride of the creat 

















THE MOHAMMADANS 








N 
eC Mohammad vho IS I1LKé Thi 
of the hills of Ghor In his wrath md that st is O1d 
i that the messe nger held his peace i ( ~ ! | 
but the rani looked forth from her eas o 1 nvself to Mo 
alls and saw ( hosts of Mol i " s Dbrice ‘ | be ¢ 
imped, that they were mindless as the I am not 
Land numerous as the locusts More And per | i i 
r, she looked into her mirror, and shi ! Neverthe s, 1 





sed by 


wed Horses ose 


ead about th 


] “t » 
leserters ; 


eat thre 


alternative 


as instant decapitation, and the P 


ironicle quietly remarks that t 


chose the oats It should be said that 


hammad afterward gave the an 


+ 
} 


nity of retrieving their honor in 


and they covered themselves with o 


Mohammad of Ghor had a fa 


promise, for slave, of Turkish origin, named 


i 
vith the goy- ud-din Abiek, which, by interpretati 
spatehed her signifies the ** Polar Star of Re livion w 

a short the Broken Finger.” This man appears t 
have been almost as good a weneral as 


master When Mohammad fin 


all 
it as sa lat quered and subdued northern India 


lly 
| ce 


tions to In le tt Kutab in charge of Koram., and 1 
mense spoils Slave general 


“li 

took the first Opportut 
ll him about that offered for seizing Mirat and De 
Kandi Ra was) In the latter city he established hims 

Ih COMpany With and became to all intents and PUPpose 


others. brought ;: King of India, under the supreme emp 


Mohammad i of Mohammad But I ean not find t) 
derstanding. the I he ever showed the least inclination to 
| volt into independent sovereignty and 

vas faithful to Mohammad until thie 

ly spr { ‘Was assassinated by the Gikars 


s generals tle Which event he reigned independe ntis 


riated att! ell 


his horse straigh Kutab killed the Rajah of Benares 


eneount attle, and so thick was the fight that t 


ted on } neces body was lost among the he: 


lain and Was only recognized, some l 
} 


after, by the false teeth he had worn, 


1h place vith gold wedges a 


was a great builder as we 


devout believer and a brave 
Kutab Minar still stands 


ay to testify t 


lhi is immense ; ld Delhi,’ 
led, covers an area of no less than 


\ 4 ft 
five square miles At one end of 
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COL! 


MPOUS WI 


red in support 
unst China, that he 
of the Prophet into 
country The kingdom founded by 


} 


unimad of Ghor was essentially Mus 


and its invasion by Tamerlane wa 
purely arbitrary an act ol plunde ras 
the conquest of his own successors by N 
dir Shah, the Persian freebooter of 
eighteenth cent li'\ 
\ complieated Dy Timur died of drinking too m ich 
preces from. thir water, on the mareh to China in 1405 
He Is cle seribed as was to be expected, his kingdom Or ¢ 
vith calm equity,by pire, fell to pieces, and for a hundred a 
Ss sons from the ob twenty vears a series of parvenu emper 
temperate and regu- of all sorts reigned at Delhi, besieg 
\ : Ss taking it, and holding it as they were 


an ideal kingdom where a 


The next great conqueror ol India 


f cold in safe destined to be a descendant of 


Asian conti- Zehir-ud-din Mohammad B: 


Jaber, com 


ameria 


h charactercould = ly known as Baber, the founder of the M 
so emphatically the @hul Empire. 

nd is not clear According to Dow's version of the Pet 
he exercised over his sian historians, the 


t 


relation between 1 
eertain that when murand Baber was as follows: Sultan A 
His cerandson Pir Mo Said the grandfather of Baber, was thes 
le war for himself of Muhammad, the son of Miran Shah 
perished mis- grandson of Tamerlane. Gibbon, howev: 
eome to though quoting from the Same source 
nt out t 


to makes Miran Shah the third son of Tam 


is not lane—a confusion due to the ambiguit) 
Dow's language. 

Baber was one of those extraordina 

individuals who seem born to be defeat 

trampled upon, and overthrown once 


every few years, until some lucky ehat 
plaver maliz vives them a complete and final victor 
a series of bat Mwice he was totally discomfited and | 
At one time on one with a mere handful of followe rs, and 1 
irdered one hundred thou- apparent hope of retrieving his fortunes 
in cold blood, lest they Once his enemies attempted to murder hi 
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Phase eed a | 


Mh ? 
Fikes case 


41 
ee 
end 


clothe 
htryv for many 


On another oce was deset 


rasion. he 
ve of the enemy's g 


th his own hand 


allie, and SLOW 





horm 


indredtold pantheon otter 


eclabattraction to each mat 


unong the Kevptians of old, e 


Vv earry his Yod I HIS poe Ket 
particular disbelel mn his neg 


deitv, Who may be quite as 
d | 


so sympathetic to his ¢ 

dir thre hole, a Hindu is 2 

thre ely to turn atheist to beeome 
hich Jed Mohammadan, and the conversion 


VMohammadan Hindus to Christianitv has been er 


it conquer- Ty insignificant. The only conversions 
rms and any historical importance were thos 
St. Francis Xavier, who made Christ 
rvved hov daft l; of the inhabitants of Goa, in southem 
sovereignt | dia, by a military process of pers 
now no longer employed in matters « 
he Muslims iZion 
said The Mohammadans brought with 
mussulman faith India their faith, their strong, ma 
ition to t 


ce ‘haracteristies, and their wonderful are 


be doubte 


d tecture, Which has entirely pervaded 


ie lives of | land It is almost always possible to « 


arly and tinguish Mohammadans from Hind 


ev would be found to — sight They cvenerally wear beards. whet 
nts of public mo- as the Hindu is shaved, save for his n 


however, Brah tache they are more erect, more n 


and adorned with a lar, and of bolder aspect; they wear tlie 
and ta vdry idol clothes ditfere ntly, for all Mohammadat 
the simple-mind- button their white linen garments or thi 
sareasms of cloth eaftans as we do—that is to say 


list is ey ide is brought over the right —wher 


rnorant will; as all Hindus button the right side of thi 
coats over the left 


But wherever there are mussulma 

‘re vou will tind their graceful m 
and mosques, their domed sepule 
solitary tombs, ther 


rot bateo. 


pointed doorways, contrasting 
architecture of the Hindus 
re to be found in private ad 

\hmedabad, a mussulmant 


Indiagsuch specimens of 
eh and exquisite 


t with any 
for in sa round ba 
eh there is an dilustration on p 


ro. 1 photograph of thre South he 
neton eolleetion, and Which 
be wholly unique mn conception 


material is wood, but the material is 
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ork are essentially Mohammadan 
there are details of the building atid 
features which would not be fe 
a mosque out of India The sq 

} vie With the massive square col 

and straight architrave show a 

lal parts leaning toward the Hindu manner 

voot! them, curved evlinders of stone which s 

columns i Nh ella rool the balcony on the left are essentia 
baldacchino { talians would eall dian, and the whole strueture has 
ipidated houses  ** broad” look which I have already sy 
is EXQUISItE of as characteristic of the Hindu ten 

The re ois also SO] ME thing heay \ abo 

proportion ornamentation at the base of the 


a palace in that suggests a Southern bent in the 
Vohammad tects genius Many of the deta 
fretwork have been accurately e 
Mr. De Forest's Indian carvers 
land are now in New York | 
me Indian peeuliarities in mat 
the other photographs of mosques in A 
medabad 


One of the most remarkable of thes 
the great Jumma Musijid ‘he wate 


is of gigantic size, for the pilaste rs at 
sides are over forty feet in height, and 
il ‘his over thirty feet to the pont The 
IS a most imposing dignity and 
about it, and it might 
invasion our Western architects in’ prefere 
obscure the wretched models they seleet im 


. , ] | | 
sinthe Mo SHhamerul attempts at building nie 


Hindu princes, at the works of those simple Southern 
is mahara, ists, Who did not disdain to handle 
the time trowel and the chisel themselves 
can not help wonde ring how it is tl 
monuments creature above the level of an idiot 1 
be counted the telligenee can tolerate for a mome) 
\limedabad. The gaudy hideousness of modern buildin 
specimens of Modern architecture seems as far remove 
Hindu arehi from g@ood taste as the Sunday vo-to-mer 
the inhab- ing rig of an Irish cook is removed fro 
sone the classic drape ry of a Greek statue 
rassacred and robbed even from the most « X pensive prod icllo 
r more eastern of Mr. Worth. 
l¢ \nd vet most ages have agreed in 
at the head of 
scuipture and pa 


I 


\n 


iong the purely Muslim specimens 


ine tect e | would place the patac 


\era, the Kutab Minar, of whieh | 


spoken, and a tomb im Old 1 
itis hardly necessary to sp 
"AMOUS ¢ ery here The \\ 
IS Or W te marble, richiy Inlaid, a 
carving is Simple, but most e 


+ 


is worth while to no 


ice 


Lhe polygonal columns, especially about 
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Sa cool and spacious a 
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ipon the troubled wave 


wddem Pain 
(por a the Ipiess band 


lowery flac of France 


) " , 
Britons hand 


AMTTILNo APs 


R 
vorme and 


tye Spangled LOSS 


secret Keeps 


us Shattered ere 


sleeps 


tilant 


THE SEA-WALI 


trimer 
hed mh Kingdom be 


has warred 


old. arose 
ie deep this wave washed pre 
throne of mountains looked 


Genius of the Isle, 


Titans, ocean-born 
r abutments bring from far 


storm 


par 


ith POSE 


Then Yr l E 
His gathered waves with sullen roar, 


nes of space 


Unbroke 
thundering to the shore 


ith clouds of foam 
banners 1 
pon the grand sea-wall 


Hle stormed but 


Srniote 
could not break 


fisher his sail 

from bre: and from roek 
iis hours of wrath the Sea 
Renews the ancient shock 


in his path 


Kor rocks are seattered 


the autumnal 


Like leaves inh Cale, 
And pallid faces drift to shore 
Whose dumb lips tell no tale 
But while the tide shall come and go, 
While tempests rage and sunbeams smile 
viant wall 


cuarded by its 
the Mountain Isle 


safe 


] ! 
mhaih Dioomn 





MIDSUMMER ON MOUNT DESERT 


Since here 


And to the 


Of kindred rapture breathe 


\ thousand vears! 


But what is that to Ocean’s memory! 
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mountam 


Cc ip 


Spirits bec KONING 


breezes fanned. 


} ind, 
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And thoug! 
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LO N] AIN 
line of rose, 
nd Dawn 

ossoms at the Orient shrine 


hing Morn 


Hero TI S 


ippronad 
utmost heicht 
in the vale ‘tis night 


Shadow 


1 ocean slumbers, and it seems 
ts tranquil breast 
lulled last night to sleep, 


its islands, 1 


sweeter rest 


pon 


mornings 








DESERT 
LANEARS 


Splendor 


‘Ou 


7, 
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vrapped the mountain break, 
red outlines take 


mm and tender 
it dwells 
nooks and dells. 
le ho! 
Hail to thee 
her kind, 
eluing’ Sulnmetr 
pon the wind 
love to tind 
comer 
beeches shines 
fountain 


Hrudpbs and 


spectral 


pihes 


he mountain 


nearer still and drop the oar, 
Here where the lilies elisten 
return no more; 
bevond the island shore 
love doth lone and listen 
t not, nor dost rejoice 
SOAPS Voie 
Echo 
Fare we // 


i I A PR 


mR RR AR PR AMD 


MONTANA COW-BOYS 


Suh, shooting 


its approaching glory 
ace of the prairie, Chas awa 


shades of night and rousing sleeping 


ture from her dreams 
Down in the camp, in the shelter o 
erove of low trees hard by the bank 
the little stream which cuts through t 
plain, winding in graceful curves 
nthe mouth of the canon over tli 
mountains, they are already “ast 
Modes \ and the STROKE of the wateh lire It ? 
oming sun- ished with an armful of the dry s: 
brush and burning brightly, rolls upw 
in a straight blue column, while the bla 
face of the negro cook, shining like } 
ished ebony in contrast with the hu 


lows, loom the mountains, flapping white felt hat that overshado 





s bent over the camp kettle 
h steaming cotfee 


Vhom 


to one or oO sleepy comrades 
“ang up with slumber-clouded eyes 


1 
1} } . 
lishevelled heads from out 


ae or the 
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forms relieving dark 
vish-brown expanse of 
mountains: 
the 


g stealthily 


liter riOow 


sky. 


lopin along, 


or a moment to look back 


ioulders now trotting on again, 
Votes back, 


ine sneaking 


oO 


bushy tails and pointed ears, 1 


o and 
. the 


hit 


| thie little “coulees 


S! at t base 
f the 


Coming 


ery of the 


mped bpiuttes ne (a) 
prow if 


at the 


coward rs oO o 


Nl 
e 


or the 


Phe discordant, laughing 


ting from bush to bush by the 


little river, mingles with the 


W121 ore d cul lew, and 


broad 


vO black specks 


round and 


agl and his 


for 


you have 
tore 


ot 
cattle 


, , : 
along and hard work be 


You 


Morning 


aay Vou, 


cool the 


of 


narrow canon 


must get away mn 
lor these hundreds 
be driven through the 

mountain to-day, and the evening 
nd them slaking their thirst in the 
the 


grass on the great plains on the 


cool streams and feeding rich 


on 
buneh 
other side of the 


divide.” Rustle there, 


vou lazy fellows No time for ** monkey 


Loe round how Roll up your bedding, 


pack your wagon, get your breakfast, and 
iway! 

of fellows, 
as they sit on the 
with his 
of fried 
luis knife-blade, or 
al 
lly disappearing before the 


A piet iresque, hardy lot 
I ‘ 


these wil cow-bovs. 


eround \ he ire, each man 


ean of coffee i vagrant slice 


bacon pont of 


sandwiel between two ore hunks 
f appetites made keen by the 
these high 
fellow the 


hair 


bre eCZES of 


brawny with 


vellow FrOWINe 


hape of his massive 


id supple f 


‘rom the 


+] ] 
Hannel His 


Shirt 


{ gray 


he piercing 
out from under the broad 


at, his lower limbs elad in 


chaps” or leather overalls 


aimed 1 deep reddish brown long 


DY 


use and exposure to wind and weather, 
olver in its holster swinging from 
filled belt. and 


spurs tinkling at every stride, as, having 


His re 
the cartridge his great 
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f 


turns 


drained the last drop Oo cotfee, he p 
from. the 
toward the horses, picking up as he 

the 


high 


the ean, and 


aown 


huge heavy leather saddle, 


thong 


} ) 


S “eax 


pommel and streaming 
rawhide, that has served him 
night. 
is saddled, the great broad hair rope gn 
tightly the 

the mouth, and wit} 


thy 


as a 


during the Quickly hi 


*sinched,”’ huge bit slip 


into unwilling 


bound the active fellow in 


dle. Paw, 
till the 


ears back ; 


Is 
turn 
Ay =y 


pony, paw, your ¢ 


whites show; |: our port 
squeal and kick to your hi 

Oh, buck aw ay 
master; for the 


The practiced hand, the hea 


content. Tvou have to 


your struggle does 
last long. 
spurs, and stinging whip soon repeat 
almost daily lesson, and with one 
wicked shake of the head the wiry **« 
ise” breaks into his eas\ lope, and a 
vo horse and rider to their appointed 
tion on the tlank of the 


follow, 


rreat drove 


The others soon camp 1s bi 
en, the wagon securely packed ready 
the 


mences, 


road, and the work of the day con 
The cattle seem to know what 
coming On the edges of their seatter: 
masses the steers lift their heads and Paz 
half stupidly, half frightened, at the flyin 
horsemen; as the flanks are turned the 
begin closing in toward one another, mo 
ing up in little groups to a common cen 
tre. Now and then a steer or some youn; 
bull, 
than his comrades, breaks away and cat 


moment he is pursued, headed off, turn 


more headstrong or more terri 


ters off clumsily over the prairie. 
and driven in toward the herd again 


they 
tary phrase 


‘close in mass’’—to use an apt m 
** rounded up” on all side 
by the swift-riding cow-boys, they 
gently urged onward by the drivers 
the until herd 


ly forward, feeding 


rear, the whole Is 


slo 
moving as they 


in loose wide column, headed towa 


the break in the mountains that indicat 
the mouth of the canon through whi 
IS 10 Pass 

Gradually the prairie is crossed ; quiet 
and gently the nervous brutes are crow: 
ed more closely together; two or three ot 
the men gallop on ahead to the open 
of the pass, guarded by two cone-shape 
mounds like redoubts thrown out to pre 


to 


tect the entrance the fastnesses of the 
mountains, in order to head off straggle: 
and to turn the leaders of the herd int 


the narrow trail that runs in between the 





A DAY'S “DRIVE” WITH MONTANA COW-BOYS 


tree-covered rocky Vall f the 


non So! so-o-0! gently calling, quiet 

ind patiently urging, the drivers buneh 
| 

horned multitude together into one 

t 


Ost compact Mass So-0-0! So! ven 


rently! push, boys, push in from both lashed 
curb your horses, keep them quiet sweet 
drive ly from the rear, press 
SLOWLY, vet firmly, until the head of the 
enters the pass Sslohnal DOO 
Patter! patter! patter! the rushing,con- steer 
sed roar of hundreds of hoofs striking Verv s 


hard road-bed, a queer sound, filling 
with a low 3 penetrating noise, in front 
‘alling of millions of hailste losely 
ves, not the heavy and 
tramp of iron-shod horses 


soit, although distinetly mentary 


muted rolling, something like that 


duced by the distant passage of a hea 

laden freight-train SLOWLY, Irresist 
onward through the vild canon the 
vning walls of sandstone and ojrantie 
S towering on one s de, on the other 
{ below. rushing and roaming over its 
ch bed, the river—pushing forward 


a stream of liquid lava from some 
miting erater, lone drawn out in a 
wwded, dense column on the narrow, road deseends unt 


nding trail,moves the mighty herd. A earth at it 


its side, 
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ld 


Culling 


aroul 


recross 


rose Dust 


A 


d 
it 


es 


Mdading thel 


another on thie 


Verlng 


alone, 


vel 


them as With 


more easly now 


and 


opening 


t 
ILS 


ranks a little, so as to enable the hw 
brutes to crop at the fresh juicy gras 


they YO; Vou have leisure to open 


saddle-bags and take a little luneh, sv 


pouce, and a “‘swig’’ cf whiskey and 
ter, if you have any. Or you ec: 
your pipe as you let your bridl 
your cay ise’s heck, and kmounee Wm 
saddle, folding yvourarms, and resting 
elbows on the flat, round top of the 
pommel, keeping, however, a watehru 
on vour charges lest some advent 
two-year-old wander away from the d 
and lose himself in the deep coulees 
ravines that, cutting through the row 
spurs of the hills, run down to the edo 
the trail. Although the sun is now | 
in the heavens, and pours down tli 
power of his rays, the breeze tempers 
heat, and there rises no blinding, cho 
dust from the soft grass, except a 
cloud now and then where some tyram 
bull or surly steer widens the space abi 
him bya short, vicious charge at some e! 


croaching comrade S. The afternoon wea 














| OOKING aeross Nia 
4 


e erumbling r of 


se most frequent Visitors to-day a 
the neighborin 


‘efully on the 


arts, Wie 


Peter ] 


nee seve 


1de 
erranite 
itfalo rising 

ove the surroundin 
ises and factory chim 
itmosphe re of smoke am 
= 


Northward, past the h iff crown 





HARPER 


ghborhood of the old Cana 


+ » + 
IS SlLaghation Peaceful 


through 


grreen 
decaved frame 


rrounded by ta Lombardy 


ipported from foundation 


Corinthian columns, is) a 
it departed orande 
her 


a centre 


resent, or fu 


entry the 
INauUSTries 
} 
lers—and 
ited States more airecthy 
*presenbl prosperity 


to the energy 


ne proneers 


9 one must 


from the harbor side 
id 


crain elevators of But 


rro Stands the most im 


Ol re distributers on the 


MMwaMOth 
nearly forty of them, making 
ie procession a mile long, with 
of 


fer capacity of 3 


storage 


eapacity 9,250,005 


102,000 
in other words, the power of 


from Jake vessels and transfer 


‘canal-boats and cars daily 8,000,000 
it, arate unequalled at any 


hn this country It is not 


uh 


oOseea large lake vessel unload 


vo ecanal-boats and two trains of 
cars loading at the same time. 
at the 


junction of the creek and the Evans ship 


¢ 
te of 


the Bennett elevator, 


canal, is historic as the scene ol 


MAarKINe 
in experiment only less interesting than 


the first v lton’s steam 


for 


Jose Dh 


ovace of Robert Ku 
vas here. in 1842. that a Butfa 
Dart, built the 


boat 
first steam 
the 
itor and conveyer principle 


hOMA 


storage transfer well 


elevator, 


KHOWD eles 


is, in the face of the jeers of 


Who pre dicted that he would 


that Irishmen’s backs 


he cheape st elevators.” 
ty of Joseph Dart’s elevator 
55.000 bushels, 


with a power of 


1000 bushels an hour To-day 


ich an elevator as that of the connecting 
of 
bushels, ean elevate 19,000 bush 


hou Watching the legs of the 


rwers of this huge elevator drop upon 


terminal railroad, having a eapacity 


1,000,000 


a mass of wheat in the hold of a lake ves 


sel moored at its wharf, the machinery 


start, and » twelve quart buckets dip 


down into the grain and rush with light 
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Nil 


iv speed up into the roof of the 
| 
i 


Ing, Where they deposit their 
difficult to | 
eargvo which yy the old method of ° 1) 


oad ih 


Dilis, 1f IS not believe th 


men’s backs” would have required a mc 


to discharge can now be stowed aw; 


iL\¢ 


Butfalo Creek 


rorits connection 


ho it’s 


IS Interesting not 


With an invention 


WY facilitating the movement of bre 


stuffs, has a vital concern for all man 


but as the stream ‘a ford then only 


deep’ —from across whose entrance si 


SIXtV vears ago a few citizens, determ 


that Butfalo should be the western ter 


nus of the Erie Canal, dug away 


bar whieh choked its channel 


l 


bye 


Creek Harbor was in, carried 
completed principally by three 
the 
The rive 
how protected north and south by 
but 


thus obtained is insufficient for 


priv. 


divid als, who morteawed Whole 


their its behalf. 


estate In 


breakwaters, the eCapaclous 


ing commerce of the city, and the Ui 
States government is making an out 
harbor by the construction of a breal 
ter designe d to be four thousand feet | 
fronting the entrance of the river abo 


With the ec 


pletion of this breakwater facilities 


half-mile from the shore. 


exist for the building of new wharves 
eregating an additional five miles, mak 
water-front about 


the available hineter 


miles In other words, the commerce 
Butfalo Creek is destined one day to ri 
trathe of Merse 


when the harbor of this queen city of 


the gigantie the river 


lakes will vie with that of Liverpool 


her endless docks and warehouses 

Mr. Henry James banishes one of 
characters from the Eternal City to B 
falo” astothe wild West, forgetting o1 
the 
not without Old World precedent b 
Oxtord 


aware that name of this lake cif 


porus means OX- passage, and 
That 
name from the river is certain, but whet 
the b 


falo had at one time grazed in the shad 


ford for oxen. the city derives 


er the river was so called because 


the basswood-trees alone its margins, no 


lined with elevators, floaters, lumber-var 
coal pockets, chutes, and trestles, or fron 
mistake 
The 
the city first appears in a treaty mad 
Fort Stanwix 
United States and the Iroquois Confed 


satisfactorily determined name 


now Rome—between t 


acy. 


in the Indian title, has not ber 


( 
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rst perm 
Counts 


a road 


‘terminus of 
1nes No Cc 


lw? vilroads 


Vards 
in the world 
country encompasse d for n 
net-work of tracks, approach 
closer as they near the City 
pro around the harbor ice 
repared to lay ight of coal, salt, and peti 
a ike vessels in return fora ¢: 
iron flour, lumber, iron, and copper 


1 ids mercial Butfalo is like a portly 


kOousal 


ling lot on tistied spider, supreme in the centr 


ie or front her web, 


approaches The business man has his choice amv 
six different routes to New Yor} 
The New York Central and Hudson R 
the New York, Lake Erie, and Western 
New York. West Shore. and Butfalo 


Delaware, Lackawanna, and Wester 


vl 


‘ lon Leligh Vallev; and the Buitfalo 
POP TE of the Butfalo, New York, 
Lb com pride all lead east amid the be: 
hing alone ry of the interior of the St 
Niagara, and away In an Opposite direct 
Dardanelles th: western prairies are the 
tes of trade ‘ Michigan Southern, th 
\ study of the Grand Trunk of Canada 
the found Western division, and the New York, ¢ 
thie latest “AD and St. Louis, or Nickel P 
wer to obtain The remalrninge nine roads are loeal li 
tional Bridge, \mong the most important of these is 1 
demands of Buffalo Creek Railway, a belt freight 
ival of the old) four miles in length, extending down 
unde rine Niagara, ( ther side of the ship canal Every ! 
person has predicted a road entering the citv has a connect 
ire for the Queen with this, and by the terms of the city 
pire State With the eom grant its rates are uniform to all, 
Northern Pacifie Railroad placing the railroads on equal terms 
vill pay her tril Not Within the city limits railroad e 
oducts of the immense porations OWwn 2746 acres, or more t] 
Red River, the coal, oil, four square miles of territory The 
Vivania, the lumber of are 436 miles of standard gauge tra 
peoutnern States, the more miles of rails than are 
ior, and the live stock of tained in any other city on the 
prairies pass through Within the corporate boundaries of 
commerce of Asia with own town the Buffalonian could enjoy 
vith England, and the railroad journey equal to a trip to Ne 
York over the Lackawanna, with twent) 
Buffalo's incorporation, six miles to spare. 
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W hat to the 


marvellous railroad improvements in Buf 


} 
rives unusual 


interest 


falo sinee 1880 


dates 

fact 
newer 
applied, 


have 


from which yvear 
the 


the 


the new era’ of 
that to this 


prosperity . 
all 


be el 


eonstruction 
have 
America dis 
capacity of railroad 
mainly by the extent of 
and with this con 
the 
assiduously. 


selentifie pri 
The 


eovered t 


Hepes 
railroad kings of 
hat the trafie 
limited 


their terminal facilities, 


lines is 


viction have been developing 
facilities of Butfalo most The 
Lehigh Valley Railroad affords a notable 
ill a successful application of 
the rn theory, for although it has not 
to Bulfalo, | 


terminal 


istration of 


mode 
Its own 


a line of yut sends its 


coal-laden cars hither from Waverly over 


the Erie, 


‘ xpended 


the has nevertheless 


the 


COMpan ys 


millions in acquisition of 


the 
pury se 


unsurpassed terminal facilities in 
southern part of the city for the 
of transshipping its coal, and sending it up 
rie Indeed, 
the opinion has been expressed that the 
improvements making Titft Farm 
atract of 425 acres, belonging to 


a cost of $4.000.000. will prove 


Lake and over other roads. 
on the 
property 
this road, : 
of 


lie work 


greater value to Buffalo than any pub 
the of the Erie 

These improvements consist chief 
the 


into the 


since opening 
Canal. 
lv in turning of the city ship-canal 


farm, and so cutting it backward 


and forward at rivht angles in huge p il 
lelograms as to endow the city with ei¢ 
additional miles of doeks—an amount 
water-frontage equal toall she had befor 
and giving the railway corporations a 
tal of fourteen miles of water-front ava 
able for the transfer of freight from la 
torail. The most disereditable fact aly 
the railroad growth is that, notwithstamn 
ing the exceeding generosity of the city 
the matter of land grants, not 
roads centring at Buffalo has paid her t 
compliment of erecting a fine 
station. Those of many New 
country towns are far superior. 
In no direction has the 


one oft 


railwa 
Englar 


sudden 
ening of Butfalo’s business interests be: 
more remarkable than in coal, both f 
home consumption and distribution 

few years ago the coal traffie was con fin 
to the for local 
As the city developed into a manufacturi! 
centre the ery went up, 


car-loads necessary 
‘Give us che: 
coal.” 


sylvania mines and the wholesale 
The Buffalo, New York, and Philadel phi 
in addition to its railroad property, co 
trols extensive coal mines and lands 

Pennsylvania, from which it feeds Buffa 
With a constantly increasing coal, oil, lu 


ber, bark, and grain commerce. 


broa I 


ust 


This caused the opening of dire: 
railroad communication between the Pen 


deale rs 





THE CITY OF BI 


vears ago vessels starte: 


me Coal aS DALLA 
roes of 


ALONG THE WHARVES 


a progressive 


Coal as : ‘elghtag 
as the \ vs vth w if prognosticated a few 
\ ld have been deemed In 


t the same 


Uy as important 
Nearly two milli : 
in ear it nt ar 1874 the receipts vere 

IS84, 1,921.354tons itu 


rain 
erty is engaged, it is estimated 
ig the product of the coal fields from 

f rolling st l al largely ised by 


S port, exclusive of tock. 
[In the amount of tonnage, Butfal i ; » city, and is 
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LIGHT-HOUSE AT ENTRANCE OF HARBOR 


would be reputed one of the leading ] 
stock markets of the country. With 
even this, her grape-sugar factories wo 
endow her still with a world-wide nanv 
Remove the grape 


sugar works to 
neighborhood of the Western corn fi 
and she would yet be famed on both s 
of the Atlantic Ocean for the greatest 
cwineering feat of modern times—the ¢ 
tilever bridge of the Michigan Cent 
Railroad which spans the gorge of the N 
on account of agara, built in 1883 at the Central Bi 
ie town The Works, now the Union Bridge Compa 
ithraeite coal of Butfalo. Aside from thes« 


» larger 
in I874 wider-known 


establishments, there 
in 1884, over two thousand 


bering 


manufactories, nu 
among the more important 


lo not a railway cen wheels, stoves, and engines, boots 


KO as a coal depot shoes, oil refineries, malt-houses, bre 
ies and distilleries, flouring mills, eh 


these interests, and she 
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vlum, la Hontan aseended the rapids of the 


avara River in his light birehen Cano 


Lake Erie. His military eve taking 
commanding situation at once. he rec 
mended. the ite to the French COVE 
ment for a fort, and marked it Fort 8 
pose on the map that illustra 


his travels The fort was inte 


ed as a check against the nei 


boring Iroquois and Seneea 

dians. This, the earliest histor 

natice of the site of Butfalo 

rossed Tr 1 more than a hundred years 

ada to Blaek Roek 1 to the Holland land purchase a 
falo ve come ou } ie | the laving out of the city. 

Front, another now ’ ‘In her many diagonal street 

residence neighborhood 


all radiating from a common c 
tre, Butfalo, as I have heard, bea 

an intentional resemblance 
has a perpet ial reminder of Washington But where i 


the original owners of the soil 


the Butfalonian gets 


“marine view, and here 


is t 
Capitol 2” queried one of the ne 
settlers lately. 

It is not to the credit of Butt 
that she has as vet perpetuated 


More than two centuries have 


elapsed since the smoke wreaths 


of the Kahquahs’ lodges rose on 


both sides of the gorge which neither statue nor memorial, sa 
witnesses the nuptials of the in the name of a single street. 
fairest of the Great Lakes with fame who not only tirst predict 
the most powe rful of rivers 


her commercial destiny, but wl 


They named the stream that is almost unparalleled in the 


divided their ancient domain 

the Onniagahra, or Niagara site and laid out in the then 
In the summer of 1687, says derness at the foot of Lake Erir 

the ‘al historian, the Baron : 


tory of cities, selected her exua 


city on a scale commensurate \ 
his inspired belief in her destiny 
As agent forthe Holland Land Cor 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT 





Joseph Ellieott. 
vear 1804, com 
eted the of 


broad streets, diag 


survey 


il avenues, and pub 


squares, some of 


ch are to-day In 

ided in her extensive 

rk system, and all 

vhich form adequate 

proachestothenewer 

burbs of the Butfalo 
To 


open 


her sin 
at 
ictive topography it 


ISS5. 
ariy and 


LO 


ie does not add that next-to grodly att 


be regretted that 
ri 
ite 


», Cleanliness. 

Joseph Ellicott was the brother of An 

Ellicott, then Surveyor-General of 
United States. 

‘kinsman to lay out the city of Wash 

to the 


it of government, he followed the same 


Fresh from assisting 


Cton ts becoming 


preparatory 
eneral plan in surveying the streets of 
New Amsterdam,” as he proposed to call 
out of respect to his Duteh employers, 
of the Holland 


ie members so-called 


Land (¢ ‘Company 
ul ] fare how be: common 


of Main 


save the ears Of towns peo 


hame street one which 


ple accustomed 
vonderfully becomes its sti 1 Sell 


fied air and the 


NOon-LN posing 
manv of its buildings: for 


her 


Butfalo 


DUSINESS sections ¢ 


jostle each other 


peen 


Had Jose ph Ellicott 
1 


esign In the no 


out of the 


lo ved to complete His ¢ 


menclature and laying main 
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= VOANSON-. 


THE YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIATI 


thoroughfare of trade, Main Street would dividing the traet of about one h 
have been Willink Avenue below ‘*the acres by North and South Division sti 
Cohurehes and Van Staphorst above, for since Mr Ellicott would have lefta 
lesigned to be the site of the did building for the display of thi 
New Amsterdam forms now arts and a beautiful park in the n 
blocks in Main Street bounded the eity. It is a eurious cireums 
north and south by Eagle andSwan that the site was again selected 
Mr. Ellicott proposed to visionary and famous Rathbun for 
vith broad vistas opening proposed magnificent Chamber 
ClLlOnS The eve of the merce Rathbun’s dream, 
Amsterdam could have ecott’s, was destined to be fulfi 
Staphorst Ave in ISS4, when the commerce 
the north, and canal joined hands wi 
harbor, and facturing and mereantile interests to« 
Street) to further down-town, the Merchants’ | 
Stadnitski change The Butfalo Board of Tra 
vhich sunk its identity in the Merechan 
mmelpennick \ Exchange, was a corporation with a nm 
past the elegant record. To its unceasing energy and 
rund lagara $ triotism is due the promotion of n 
| enterprises affecting deeply the com 
cial interests of the city and nation 


extending beyond the While no one would dare to advai 


Main Street, sugar sted claim for Butfalo in the months of Ma 


ott’s bow-window t 


and April, she has a thousand charms 
O ict | lan ; a summer home With a turn of the 
one may drink of or plunge in the ¢ 
time waters of the upper lakes The fruit 
blishment, vegetables on the breakfast table e 
running fresh and erisp each morning from 
Main Street through instead of around it, market-gardens about the city. The 
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perore davilgnht rrom the 


gara, and the beefsteak se 


ie herds waiting transporta 


“ast Butfalo stoek-vards, where 


moneyed transactions cash 


OM a 


basis take place daily than in any other 


the 


meal 


quarter of ity The roses and 


li which brighten the morning 


the door vard. If 
ot 

he 
morning turn behind his flver around t 
Drivi 
tracks int 
ting scene of Dexter's and 
Goldsmith Maid’s best time 


were pl eked in the 


mah SOTHE leisure and 


sident be a 


horseflesh, takes an early 
he 
and fastest 


|? WK, One of the pest 


he country, and famous in trot 
annals as the 
The vearly 
meet on these grounds the first week in 
a crowd of horsemen and 
The Driving Park As 


an elegant club house, in 


racers to the city. 


SOCIATION OWN 


the old colonial stvle, from the verandas 
of which there is a fine view over the city 
to the lake and the river. 

The old resident 
off the 
visits his office summer mornings to read 
to 
clerks, then steps aboard his steam-yacht 
of After a 
haul of black bass on the river, he drops 


who has somewhat 


thrown cares of active business 


his letiers and give directions his 


with a party friends. eood 
anchor at Faleonwood to joi his neigh 
bors and their wives, or perhaps members 
of his own family, whom the club 

boat has brought down earlier in 

the day , al a SIX o'clock dinner. 
The yachts are headed up-stream 
just at the twilight hour, when 


the o itlines of the Canada shore, a 
lich tall poplar-trees throw thei 
fading 


and make their dock at 


radows, are into indistinety 
the famous | 
Erie Ferry, where coaches are waiti 
take the summer idlers home by 
the park boulevards. 

of summer life 
the 
Lake Erie’s zephyrs have so tempered 


heated 


This sketeh would 


incomplete without suggestion 
midsummer atmosphere t} 
blanket tends to promote the luxu 
slumbers which follow the evening |i 
spent in the piazza with one’s neiglbo 
The popularity of this form of pleas 
was voiced by the Buffalonian who si 
‘When I build, I shall build a veran 
with possibly a house attached.” 
Butfalo now ranks amone the gay 
Ameri 
Her commercial growth has been trac 
It would be no less interesting to 1 


and most hospitable cities in 


how this has reacted on private hal 
Since her earliest years she has bee1 
community of great friendliness and hi 
pitality, of comparative sii 
plicity in social forms, a 
of a singularly demoecra 
spirit. While she is no « 
ception to the rule that 
soon as the business quart 
of a town takes on the cha 
acter of a metropolis, ther 
a tendency toward 
creasing decorum al 


stateliness in social | 


t 





THE CITY OF BUFFALO 


frontier To Mr. Marshall's efforts was 
became aie due largely the organization of the Butfalo 
‘ca for capitalists, the standard of her Historical Sov hich has done dili 
resentative families. Amongtheinnu- gent and honorable service in col 
ibie pleasant home centres of Butfalo and pre serving 


eeableness and intelligence, not size 


muurse, are, as before she 


eclting 


the records of early days. 





LANDING AT FALCONWOOD 


sthat of the Hon. James O. Putnam, late While several private individuals have 
United States Minister to Belgium. In reached what Mr. Howells terms the pie 
s high publie record, no less than in his ture-buying stage” of development, as a 
eral culture and exceptional social qual- city Buffalo gives no encouragement to 
es, Mr. Putnam's fellow-townsmen take the fine arts. Founded in 1862, the Fine 
rreat pride. Arts Academy presents a curious example 
Butfalo has much reason to honor the’ of arrested development, and of the stag 
iterary attainments of the late Orsamus 


H. Marshall, the historian of the Niagara 


nation usual to art enterprises in commer 


cial centres. The most beautiful work 
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vear or two, and many have been cor 
by representative American art 

Sellstedt, the able superinte! 

r vears has g@i\ of his time 

hundre and hope f lly for 

art in Buffalo 


ilo Club and the City €] 


as the represent 
Buffalo Club 
president was Millard Fillmor 
older and more 


exclusive organization, a 


Mews 


fi pct 
LLPSt 


is to that city what the Somerset ( 








to Boston It also uph 
yutation for hospitality to distinguished 


{ 


! dividing the honor in | regard 
Kaleon wood Ordinari Is Con 


red the whist centre o 
The City Club, for so 


ness mens exchan 


et hundred members, 


mwth of the newer commen 


s the down-town luneh 


le womankind is discussing 
ters of the latest magazine se rral, 


vest possessions in pottery and poree 
! 


over eandle lighted luncheon tables 


town, coal, lumber, oil, grain, and the 


test railroad grant, as well as Blackstone 


the 


{ Chitty, furnish the divers topies of 
ty Club. 


] f 


Buffalo is remarkable for the number of 
fine amateur pianistes,and for the 
inv musical organizations whieh she 
istalns—a development due in part to the 
edominance of the Teutonie element. A 
ear ago the Philharmonic Society, astring 
‘hestra, was started, with a subseription 
$14,000. The oldest German musical 
rganization, and one of the oldest in the 
untry, is the Liedertafel. 
In 1886, the semi-centennial vear of 


Young Men’s Association, its new lil 
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posing Venetian-looking square oceupied 
by the City 


fair proportions of a few of 


and County Hall, and in the 
the newer 
structures, there is, however, much hope 
for the future, architecturally speaking 
Old Franklin Square, the first village 
burying cround 


how occ ipied by the City 


and County Hall, is a historie site. In 


its woods Colonel Cy renius Chapin re 
the 


heir Indian allies December 


t 


ruct t 


untly 
British 


30, IS15 


surrendered village to the 
and 
on condition that they would re 
spect the rights of priv ite property 
failed to fulfill; 


no darker chapter in the war of 


a COn 


dition which they for 
there 1s 
IS12 on this frontier than the burning of 
the village of Butfalo 


IS Inferesting 


To day the site 


to the nation as the seene 


where its President beg 


The C Hal] 


north south in 


an his publie ea 
extends 

the 
Roman cross, with its main fa 


reer ity longitudi 


nally and form of 


a double 
Street 


Franklin its 


Avenue 


cade Ih Opposite 


connected 


and 
with it by an under-ground passage, is the 
The 
: terraced 
lawn bordered by granite copings, and 


Delaware front, 


jail—a massive limestone structure. 
City Hall is surrounded by a 
broken here and there by brilliant floral 
parterres. Clark's Island, Maine, furnish 
ed the clear gray granite which ina rough 
in fin 


form composes the first story, ana 


ished blocks completes the two upper sto 
ries 
the 
by colossal statues of Justice, Mechanic 


Arts, 


the finest views of the city is obtainable. 


Krom the observatory in the tower, 
four corners of which are surmounted 


\criculture, and Commerce, one of 
which cost less than 
with 
‘all the municipal and county 
To its granite 
farmer from Willink, 
dismounting 


Inside the building, 
a million and a half, and was built ** 
out a steal, 
transacted 
the 
Wales, 


straw 


business. 1s 
hitching post 


Eden, or from. his 


rickety stuffed wagon, ties old raw 
down otf her 
crowd of law vers, 


bones, and helping his wife 
high pereh, joims the 
judges, Jurvmen, city and county officials, 
that pours in and out of the building all 


day The 


Surrogate’s Court, whither perhaps the old 


long in an unceasing stream. 


co iple wend their Wav, Was the seene of 
the trial of the famous Fillmore will ease, 


wherein the descendants of the historie 
American families Jay and Clinton were 
sod 


The Mavor’s office 


fasci 


] 
is Opposilig counsel 


now has a peculiar 
nation for ambitious 


country boys, 


who approach reverentially the portals of 
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the 
only three vears ago President Clevela 
his official duties, furnish 
the office with a pattern which tax-pay: 
of whatever political affinities dema 


shall be copied by his successors, 


spacious presence chamber whet 


transacted 


Although in church architecture Buffs 
is behind the times, St. Paul's Protest 
Episcopal Chureh, a perfect specimen 
Karly English Gothic, is the notewort 
exception, being the most beautiful eliur 
edifice in Western New York. St. Joss ) 
Roman Catholic Cathedral contains 
celebrated Hook organ from the Cent: 
nial Exposition, as well as the finest s 
of chimes in the country, from the Pa 
Exposition of 1867, where they took 
first prize. 

About the site of St. Paul’s, the mothe 
parish of Buffalo, and but a stone’s-thro 
from the city buildings, there lingers o1 
of the strangest and most picturesque ti 
ditionsof Western New York. What cou 
be more romantic or more iInecongruo 
than to lay in the chancel of a Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh the corner-stone of 
Hebrew city within whose precinets it wa 
intended to gather together all the los 
tribes of Israel ¢ 

The vear 1825 is most memorable in t 
early history of Buffalo. Then oceurr 
the hanging of the three Thayers for thi 
murder of John Love, much celebrated i: 
song and story; then also the reception « 
General Lafayette at the Eagle Taven 
That year pedagogue Millard Fillmor 
who boarded around among the familie ‘ 
of his pupils, began to be considered a ris 
ing young man; some of the wiseacres 
thought he might come to be a justice of 
the peace; others, more sanguine, did not 
think the Assembly Chamber at Alban 
beyond the reach of his ambition. 

On the 26th of October, 1825, 
brated the opening of the Erie Cana 


Was cei 


About a month before, when the commu 
nity, eagerly anticipating a 
with tide-water, was excited with visio: 


connection 


of prospective greatness, and ready for a 

display, there arrived from New Yor 
Major Manuel Mordecai Noah, high she. 
iff of the county of New York, consul 

Tunis, and self-styled Judge of Israel. H 
came with glittering robes and insign 

of office, to establish the city of Ararat o 
Grand Island, then covered with a dens¢ 
forest. Althougha loyal and devoted so 
of Abraham, Major Noah had not succee: 
ed in arousing enthusiasm in his schem: 





THE CITY OF BUFFALO 


ong those of his own 
As a shrewd man of 
vorld, an able lawyer, 
iecessful politician, and 


editor of the principal 


in or the Tammany par 


New York, and withal 


| 
| 


ine that the CIty woul 
ea mine of wealth to 
founders, he had no dif 
tV in persuading some 
his Gentile friends, 
whom was the fa 
the late Gerritt 
to buy nearly the 
of Grand = Island, 
1 Just surveyed and of 
ed for sale by the United 
tes government 
On this lonely but ex 
ive island, between the 
cs of the Niagara, and 
o mid Vay between Lake 
e and the Falls of Niag 
i, he determined to build 
‘ity of Oriental splendor. 
\lready, before his arrival 
the scene, a flag-statf INSANE ASYI 
wearing the ‘‘ grand stand 
rd of Israel had been erect 
ed on the chosen site, and a stone having had been prepared to dedicate with im 
in inscription in Hebrew and in English posing ceremonies. This stone, always 
known in loeal history as 
**Mordecai’s corner-stone,”’ 
was intended rather as a 
memento of the founding 
of the magnificent city of 
the Jews than as the sup 
port of any particular 
building In those days 
the luxurious steam-yachts 


of wealthy citizens, which 





now plough the rapid eur 
rent of the Niagara, existed 
not in the im ination of 
the veriest dreamer; even 
row-boats were wanting 
with which to convey the 
crowd eager to behold the 
spectacle presented bv the 
birth of an Oriental city in 
the depths of the forest 
a : The brilliant and auda 
Re Smee pY 2 cious Noah conceived the 
Sy ra ‘ idea of having the cere 
mony celebrated with due 
: PS SS pomp within the walls of 
St. Paul’s Church, twelve 


MARKET miles from the site of his 





i 


irch door 


pa 


opened each way, and the 
plaved tne 
Vaceahe WmS. Thre 

of 


from Judas 


mana 
refuce 


wd on the communion 


: ; 
| piscoOpal chureh ma 


ial The Masonie 


ht tvpiea corn, W 


were 
Lhie 
Hundred, 


Is, pro 


Old 
‘AHNONHTCA 
ite of 
disregarded 
and the 
s cornell 

tions, O¢ 
rOOMIS 

Soe] 

Liv seen coOpyvl 

these 


ceremo 


Hresel 
-crowned by a 
the Old First” (Presby 


QO tborhood the name 
; ind Opposite 
for Jose phi 


and Beaver 
own its western bluff with 


ing the C 


od QOQakh 
inada shore, 

trim-Sshaven to the riy 
lans and their hosts of mid 
vests find still greater faseina 
alicon vood, eradled 
rT, says N. P. Willis, 


, 1] 
eould possibly 


uous LO I 


ixurious exclu 
tue 


reenvackK, 


Elbridge Gerry Spaulding, spends his 


summers Connected with 


his country 


seat, ‘* River Lawn,” is a large stock-farm, 


famous for its thorough-bred cattle 


Mites 
any 


, 
. 
cept | 


stock 


horned « 


where 
But th 
Ky Ie 


ven Cursory 


County 
mention 
Covering territory of about thirty 
reater than is occupied 


1 the United States « 


ahh area 2g 
nuniecmpalitv 1 


» 
¢ 


hiladelphia, the freeholders of But} 


> those of any other ¢ 
great a proportion of the laboring ¢ 
the their hom 
to the 
avast, closely built tract 


of Mein When, on t 


occasion of a brief stay in Buffalo, Herb: 


population owning 


of unusual thrift 


street 


drive 
rer 


Spencer was bv his own request 


through the thieklv settled wards of * 


mantown,” he remarked particularly up 


1¢ hundreds of one and two story c 


tages which line these streets, and are 
most universally in good condition as 
and 
the little 
ated 


To the early 


window-blinds, and with ev: 


il 
plot of surrounding la 
with veo tables or tlowers 
influence of one man 


Stephen Van Watso1 


tizen whose far-seeing genius for pract 


late Rensselaer 
Cl 
eal affairs gave Butfalo her present con 
ol 
due much of the indepe ndent comfort no 
the 


Coming to the city 


prehensive system street railroads 


enjoyed by foreign element of 


1s44 
he invested largely in uncleared land 0 


population. in 


the east side. This he divided, and so 
out in lots on long payments, principal 
to Germans, whom he aided not only wit 
money, but with sagacious advice. 

It is a significant fact that the first ei 
ilized man to settle on the present site « 
Butfalo was a German. Of few Norther 
cities can it be affirmed, as of this, that t 
Teutonic element constitutes nearly on 
The German 
of Butfalo have their own press, litera 


half the entire population 


churches, the 
tres, and, it to add, bee 
gardens, while in publie spirit they have 


and musical associations 


IS 


unnecessary 


in one notable instance shown themselves 
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so generally by women, ;: 
very positive relations toware 
f Butfalo are, as has be 
\ 
is voung mere 
hnjamin Fite ttled in Butfalo 
made a fortune His subsequ 
lions to the city, amounting 
8300,000, entitle him to 
at philanthropists of \1 
His COmMine 
Institute 
ich ceremony Mayor Cleve 
spoke eloquently of Mr. Fiteh’s generos 
The old man answered, in simple phn 
I have done but my duty 
Under the French and Gothie roof of 
Kitch Institute the corner of Swa 
Michigan streets, erected at a cost of « 
S60.000, there are many and divers pl 
iropic interests, and its lhiuminated ¢ 


tripping a beacon-lght for the’ wor 
bunches of people who pass up and down the cro 


JOS horoughtare. Both the Kitch Instit 


and the Creche are managed by the ¢ 


ch venae 


ps 
ved \ itv Organization Society, the oldest of 


associated charity systems of this cour 

B iffalo adopted the London method of 

vanized charities in 1877 The Char 
Organization Society, officered by 

younger professional and business n 

chietly, has been indirectly the soure: 
inspiration for many of the newer n 
ments by which Buffalo has strive 

cast off her slough of conservatism 

Think of having to take care of twe 
thousand babies! This is what the k 

tions f a gay Creche has done since 1879. This or 
be out at night blie eradle is the most interesting ¢ 
regard fe 1 y in Butfalo, because the most unig 

n the rarefi Founded on the model of the London D 
decrees thi Nursery to care for little children wl 

by their chap mothers earn their support as char Wore 
ther East it has so far outstripped its progenito} 

| that the to be ealled the model créche of the wor 

hood should Delaware Avenue, which ‘* takes its 

ul in a jail and ends in a tomb,” as a \ 

section sneering at its aristocratic pretensio: 


] 


she has said, is shaded its full leneth of. t) 
inevitable from mies with double rows of elmsand Tayi 
mentalalertness whicharchoverhead. Its beautiful hou 
iperadds the and villas standing alone, amid bro 
} lawns, and embowered in vines, give 
long avenue the elegantly rural aspect 
a suburban rather than a city street 
oor and sutfering summer, masses of shade trees, and folia 

of Buffalo wreathinge itself over side walls and port 


cities the coes, serve tosoften orconceal the architect 


which are ural inecongruities of some of the olde 





B it} 
alos Timed 
tv spra orth and eas 
north 


adirection 


Vverbdial panecal 


ve out mto the 
work of 
htinuous cire 
ircle hundred sold 
. ed Stat , 
‘ aA LOS 
i hy 


ssitv. wl | 
$ hieh gave birtl 








Ebenezer Walden, thie 


NEW 


~ 


Lhiese cle 


iSanas of pleni 


COT from 


\ 


eanoes, ana 
‘al pment of 


srience DrPOKeH 


the squirrel or 


ip the side of 


abound in the 


ounty ind its first had 


: . 
overlooking the Park lak« 


he Pratt Monument, also com 


sciose DV t 


memorative ol 


a family prominent amone 
the earliest settlers of Butfalo 
le Sq 


on that panel of tl ire 


ve of Samuel Wilke 


is but 
Butfalo 


resolute men 


rearsed 


story 


‘ir head WHO 


el Wil 


tfalo Creek 


KeSOL 
and labored with the 
bar—having succeed 


i harbor, arg ied with 
lack Roek 


mance 


hie supremacy 
You 


OMLINLE PCE t SU} 


the chief 


orougi yremmacy 


which the r: Vavs could not maintain 


inaided the past year 


iLaS its rivals 
as 


ho meals 


its usetul 


he rivulet which flows 
Lawn Seajaquada Creek, 


the 


through Forest 


is a reminder of aboriginal owners ol 
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thre sf law Hs and woodlands 


Anothe 


soon be there, for under the auspices o 


Llistorical Society is now rising a me 
ment whose apex will be surmounted 


of Red Jacket This m 
place of the 
of 
lroquois, and other 
Six Nations 


bronze statue 


ment marks the re rer 
re-interred bones Sa 


f0-ye-wa 
tiie Rienzi of the 
ting ushed chiefs of the 

All through 


alo the aboriginal lion, Red Jacket. st 


the earlier history oO} 


f 


i picturesque figure. Realizing that 


his 
was Jealous of the 
white 


althougl 


prectirsor of the 
Red 


croachments 


extinetion of 


tion Jacket 


of thie 


pe ople 
therefore alw 


elt 


One day the 


urally, 


] rd 


ne | 


avs 
Mr. ] 

T, 
anda Swamp, and sat down together 
After a | 
Mr. Ellicott 
lan custom to interrupt, Red Jacket 
The req 


After a few momet 


unfriendly toward 


eous, 


cott two inn thre 


met 


Log few of sile 


moments 
hich knew too much of 
almel Move along, Joe.” 
vas complied with 
Ib Was repe ated Red Jacket cave the py 
emptory order several times, until by « 
Mr. Ellicott to the « 
verge of the Again came 
Joe, move alone.” ** But the 
Ay 
the 
He first SaVvs move alot 


When we | 


he shoves us ¢ 


erees had moved 


treme log 
mandate, * 
isno room left,” was the answer 
Red Jacket, ° 


treats 


. i a 
erred Is the Way 


man us 
alittle, then a little more. 
moved as far as we can 
of the world.” 

The 


dialogue was held some seventy Vears ag 


Tonawanda Swamp, wherein t 
is now covered with the lumber-vards 
Butfalo capitalists, for Tonawanda, 1 
ereat lumber port of the Western lake t 
ritory : and Butfalo, are one lumber Dial 
The « 
former owners 
att 


and Alleghany reservations, or have be 


to-day, with identical interests. 


scendants of Red Jacket 
the soil, are relegated to the ¢ arau 


shoved” as far west on their way 
ward the end ol the log as the distant it 
ervations of Kansas 

suffalo has become one of the eosn 
politan cities of the country. Germiat 
Kreneh, Enelisli, Italians, Swedes, Pol 


Othe 


Japs, Turks, and Arabs jostle each 


in the crowded thoroughfares, and b 


and sell in the markets She has had he 


saengerfests, her great musical festiva 
innumerable conventions, political, sc1el 
tific, and literary, and has given the U 

ed States two Presidents and two cabin 


officers 











\MPERSAND 
We 


them 


world 
But 


shall 


YHERE are many people in the 


who profess to love Nature 


‘| 


if 
Inquire 


t, for the 


somewhat closely 


you 


hey love her hand 
1g i 
affections I shall 


er forget the German 


most part, t 


i distance, and when have noth » admire 


*to engage th 


rentieman Whom 


net on the top of Schneekopf, in 


Phiiringerwal t fin tof the immoral 


lv Vv w he econ most reasonat 


sion of wie mundel sions—in books 


ecstasy. 


Ach 


. 3 
on Which lasted Just Lire 


ind the rest of the time he 


In the contemplation 
r It did seem to me 


{ 
tt) I 


US € mploved TL LDPISE 


the Toot o mo 


so with less 


S passion 


simple 
Hh making a JOUPrHeY 


choose, not the 
il I 


SV bariti 


oO pol 


( the anno 


il | 


mathematic nor 


ooth line (the eontem 


t the crooked line, the 


] 


and down dal 


LhHProOuUg TI 
hi 


1 ’ : 
Dabbiing streams, Cool shado 


ees and rocks, and bringing tiiin at 


) his journe v's end with a kind of s 


ir 


rise and recret Those are the brig lite st 


owers which bloom where the crowd 


ever think to look for them Those are hi ‘latu 


fairest views which we discover for 


river 


nd that we do 


board ora ¢ 


put 


ne 





feel a certain proprietor 
It plea j 


ses our sense of 


not need a 


uide-book to tell us 


d does not 


sense of 


I pref 


(dn prune 


on the 
erounds 


Sermo} 


the lake 


nd, beca 


mah is not 
and | 


the last-born of the 


re conjecture 


three, 
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ed Ampet 


Its parent 


sand wma 


ind crand 


a crooked stream, so 


ved and twisted upon itself 


] 


around unexpected cor 


so fond of t 


hers ana \ hi away In at Cl 


that 


rre 


rcies 


from its Ourst its first ex 


plorers clirist itafter the eccentric su 


pernumerary bet which ap 


pre 


urs ib tiie lline-books as @& 
But in spit 


to the st 


this apparent s ibordina 
tion ream in the matter of a name, 
the mountain clearly asserts its natural su 
periorits It stands up boldly, and domi 
t at 


OnLV its least 
Lower Saranae, Round 


nates not own lake, but 
three others The 


Lake, and Lonesome Pond are all stretched 


at its loot 
W hie n the cloud is on 
When the 
Wherever 
aters of these lakes you shall see Amper 
at 

tlv, ** This is my domain 
Now | never 


and acknowledge its lordship 


its brow, they 


are 


dark sunlight strikes it, they 


Sliile you may go over the 


sand looking down you and 


saving, 
1 
see a mountain whieh as 


serts itself in this fashion without desiring 


in reach 
the 


The difficulties in the way only 


+ + + " t . 
to stand on the top of it If one « 


the summit, one becomes a share! 


CLOMILON 


add to the zest of the victory Every 


mountain is, rightly considered, an invita 


tion to climb And as I was resting fora 


\I 
Vi ¢ 


INS 


MAGAZINE 


month last summer at Bartlett's, Amp 
sand challen@ed me daily 


It is the home 
,quaintest, coziest place in the Adin 


Do vou know Bartlett's 
liest 
dacks 


lI 


A seore of years or more ago \ 
Bartlett came into the woods, and bu 
his house on the bank of the Saranae R 
er, between the Upper Saranac and Rou 
Lake It 


Wil Cirere 


dwell 
The de 
At ni 


was then the only 
hina of many miles 


and bear were in the majority. 


one could sometimes hear 


the panther or the howling of wolves. B 


now the wilderness has begun to wear t 
traces of aconventional smile. 
is blossoming a little —if not as the rose 
least as the gilly-flower. Fields have bee 
cleared, gardens planted; half a dozen 

cabins have been seatiered along the ri 
er; andthe old house, having grown slow 
ly and somewhat irregularly for twent 


vears, has lately come out ina modest co 


of paint anda broad-brimmed piazza. Bu 


Virgil himself, the creator of the oasis 
well 
dreaded 

* Virge,” 


fatigable, is here no longer 


known of hunters and fisherme 


of lazy guides and teamsters 


the irascible, kind-hearted, ind 


his friends no more favors, and put his for 


toconfusion no more. His short, impe! 
ous figure will not meet 


For he 


us again at tl 


janding. has ‘'gone out of 


the seream ot 


( 


The desert 


He will cd: 


th 
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iy? 
we 
of 


2 


<, e 
WH Pt yi - 


cled trout brichtest and e imiest of 
i that swim—are found in grea 
As the season advances thie \ 
iv into the d | \ * ol 
re are oo 
{lLhave taken them in the rapids 
end of Aucust W hat could be 
ightful than to spend an hour or tv 
early morning, or about 
1 casting the 
vind blows ‘tly down the narrov 
and the trees nod from rocks 
ove you. The noise makes 
mstant music nm your ear The river 
irries past vou, and vet it is never gone 
The same foam-flakes seem to be alway 


idine downward the same spray dash 
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s the appre ill make for vou a bed of fragrant 
sam boughs on which Insomnia ear 
e do witl 


h er find you. Such 


Angler. this 
‘ a guide was m 
‘ing in the Seriptural name of H 

but commonly ealled 

friendliness, ** Hose.’ 


to s pope ’ 


in bre VIty 
vnence we came; she 


mne out Of a 


we 


oor, that 


As we entered Round Lake 
r morning its 
hon, t 


had sent word 


+ On Ee ~ 
R . good angle surface was as smoot} 
shining as a mirror It was too early 
to-night for the tide of travel which sends a s 
My t 


hostess has two of 


and Dring 


boats up and down this thoroug 
every dav; and 


vou and I have the best from shore to shore 
water was unruffled, except by 


sheldrakes whieh had 


ho mv brother Peter and a tloc 
been feeding 

Plymouth Rock, and now went skitt 
off into Weller Bay with great splas} 
and hose, leaving 
behind them, 


ale vw osing ballads, or 

or tind some harmless sport 
to content us, and pass away a little time 
vithout offense to God or man a long wake of f 


f fo 
Ampersand waited 


1 patiently while I 

such innocent and 
il pleasures as these, until the right 
day came for the ascent 


At such a time as this 
passed many days in 


can see the real color of these Adirond 
lakes. It is not blue, as romantie writ 


Cool, clean, and so often deseribe it. 


nor green, like sé 
right, the ervstal those wonderful Swiss lakes, altho 
of course it refleets the color of the ti 
along the shore: and when the wind st 
it, it gives back the hue of the sky 1) 
when it is clear, gray when the clouds 
gathering, and sometimes as black as 
the stern seat of our under the shadow of storm. But whi 
held the little craft it is still, the water itself is like that 1 
Which one of the poets has deseribed 


morning promised 
orious noon, and the 
seemed to bee 
My photographic camera and a 
IV iuneh 


a oO ( 
mountain almost 


con us to come up higher, 


trustwor 
| were stowed away in the pack 
The baekboard was adjusted at a 
fortable angle in 
boat The ouide 


vhile I ste pped IntoOms place; then 
pushed out into the stream, and we went 


* Flowing with a smooth brown current 
‘ | } » 
vifthy down toward Round Lake. 


these Saranac 


The motion of 


boats is) And in 
htful. They are ligl 


this broad burnished mirror 
ht and somewhat 


mountains and islands were retleeted 1 
fectly, and the sun shone back fron 
not in 


inky ‘ull shells, through the sides of 
vhich you can easily put vour heel by a broken gleams or a wide lan 

but like a single ball of fire, movi 
wfore us as we moved 


But stop! W hat 
on the water which 


step —but in the hands of an ex lioht, 


as sate 


they 


was that dark spe 
I saw away dow) 
ward Turtle Pot? It 
PIES and 


aw good 


| 
in them ; Was just the col 


size of a deer’s head It 


Torty seemed 
move steadily out into the lake \ 
ripple, like a wake, appeared behind 
Hose turned to look at it 
or sellish, the boat 


depends in the Adirondacks Jand then se 
If he is lazy ltisl darting in that 


airection 
lone, swift strokes 


vourself: It was a moment 
pleasant exciteme nt, and we begwan Lo ¢ 
jecture whether the deer was a buek o 
ll initiate you doe, and 

wood-craft. He will But 


sprine-hoies and 


] 1 
ldae, ne 


your philoso 


whose hounds had driven 
when Hose turned to look 


avalll 
slackened 


his stroke, and said: ** I] 

ll cook for you when we needn't to hurry; he 

nd i nd acold stream for 
‘© thirsty He will 


wont get aw 

It’s astonishin’ what a lot of fun an 

in the course of a natural lift 
chasin’ chumps of wood.” 

the talking mood, We 

iscreet si 


ilence when you are 


i} tell ean get 
inting and fish 


landed on a 


sand beaeh at 
mouth of a 


little stream, where a bla 


And when you are sleepy he tree marked the beginning of the Amp« 
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line, or path, through 


made some hiteen 


‘orest was. first 


ago by that ardent sportsman and 


‘of the Adirondacks Dr. W. W. Ely 
wochester. Since that time it has been 
rtened and improved a little by other 
] 


( rs, é also not a little blocked 


d confused by the lumbermen and t] 


vuurse of Nature. 


into the woods they cut roads in 


For when the lumber 


direction, leading nowhither, and 


broad 


Lrees, 


just 


i 


he 
Lilt 


e-marks on th 


high 


DlaZe ad 


Grops @g 


them 


enough 


ine 
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t} 


ie eve on a level—ean not be so ensily 


obliterated, and this, after all. is the safest 


WOK ds 


tide through the 


Our trail led us at first through a nat 


ivral meadow, overgrown with waist-hig@h 


Hor 


meadow, and 


Pass and ve ry spongy to the tread 
] 


net-haunted also, was. this 


idle dalliance or 


bite 


therefore no place for 


unwary ci for the of the hor 


“Vvession 


nT of the saddest and most humil 


Is one 


lating SUPprises of this mortal life. Then 
through a tangle of old wood roads my 


ouide led mu safely, and we struck 
the long ridges which slope gently from 


the lake 


up on 


to the base of the mountain. 
Here walking was comparatively easy, 
for in the hard-wood timber there is little 
The trunks 
ike pillars set to uphold the level 


inderbrush long massive 


seemed 


roof of ereen 


Great vellow birches, shag 
vy with age stretched their knotted arms 


high above us, sugar-maples stood 
straight and proud inder their leafy 


crowns, and innumerable smooth beech 
es—the most polished and park-like of all 
the forest trees—otfered special opportu 


¢ 


wVvine oF 


or the e lovers names in 


piace w hie re few hovers ever come. 

As we walked onward the woods were 
quiet It 
had 


5: yeanane 
very seemed as if all 


creatures 


Indeed 


if you have spent much time in our North 


deserted them 


living 
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ern forests you must have often wond 
and felt 
of pity for the apparent loneliness of t] 
solitary squirrel that chatters at you 

VOU pass, or the little bird that hops Ose 
lessly about in the thickets. 


edat the absenee of life 


a senst 


The mid 
of the day is an especially silent and d 
serted time. The deer are asleep in som 
leafy covert. The partridge has gather 
her brood in a quiet nook for their noor 
day nap. The squirrels are perhaps count 
ing over their store of nuts in a hollow 
tree, and the wood-thrush spares her sweet 
The woods are 
not cool and fragrant as the foo 
romances describe them — but 
still: the which 
across the hill top and ruttles the surface 
of the lake does not penetrate into thes 
shady therefore all the 

habitants take the noon-tide as their hou 
of rest. 


voice until the evening. 
close 
ish 
and 


wart 


for breeze sweep 


recesses, a nd 


Only the big woodpecker he ot 
the scarlet head and mighty bill—is ind 
fatigable, and s6mewhere unseen is ** ta 
ping the hollow beech-tree.” while a waké 
ful little though near : 
hand, pierces the air with his long-dray 


bird, invisible 


Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-ee !” 

After about an hour of this easy wal 
ing our trail began to ascend more shar} 
ly. We passed over the shoulder of a ridg 
and around the edge of a fire-slash, a1 
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stopper a te 


ild see 


tis better to keep one 


mountain, and the 


, y } i ] t 1 
rom the Gark fores pon 
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one across another, and thie indergrowth 


round them inti a spruce 


The 


ecru 


* alMost lmipassable 


needies and thre 


trees Tormi @& rich, soft 


Ih the Toot sinks 
Deep wonderful beds of moss. 

and softer than 
»roeks and roots 


DV the sun, and 


* broken 


hidden 
of 


J ] 
Never reel 


icy Vater 
You fee] 


vou ¢ 


a sense 
Viiien il 


and beeches Lone 
he 


PUPP 


filled his forest 


rht when 

prime \ pines and 
hemlocks 

The 

oomier and more rugged the vegetation 

The to 

the hemlocks disappear, and 

Only the 

keeps on bravely, growing 

vith 


pressed 


higher one elimbs the darker and 


Oecomes pine trees sooh ceuse 


follow 


the 


vou 
balsams ean @o no farther 
maray spruce 


more and more rough and stunted, 
together and 
of the 


somewhere about 


branches matted 


flat 
un 


= Winter's 
: the 
level of thirty four hundred feet above the 


ru, even tn | 


weight 


aowlh 


til tinally 


SHOW 


Climber gives out, and 
of 


} ] 
LIS DOIG 
{ 


ither-beaten 


vith the 


we rocks the summit 


are clad only hardiest mosses and 
Alpine plants 
Rhus it 


is witl 


1 mountaims, as pe rhaps 
With men,a mark OF supe rior dignity to 
Ampersand, falling 


feet needful 


naturally bald 


te 


short thousand of the 


OV a 


height, tr 


But what Nature 


in not elaim this distinetion 


has denied, human labor 
Under the direction of Mr 
Adirondack Sur 


trees 


has suppl ed 
Verplaneck Colvin, of the 
of 


and when we 


vey, se\ eral acres were cut 


aAWay 


the summit, emerged, 


the last sharp scramble, upon the 


erest of the mountain, we were 


hot 


1ut in by a dense thicket, but stood upon 


a bare ridge of granite in the centre of a 


little clearing 
I shut 


few long 


ves 


aths 


my ¢ for a moment, drew a 


of the elorious breeze. 


bie 


and then looked out a wonder and 


upon 


delight bevond deseription 
soft 


dazzling splendor filled the air 
of 


and wondrous 


banks and drifts cloud 


were 
SIOWLV Over a W1de 
Vast 


ters, mountains near and far, the deepest 


sweeps of forest, shining wa 


vreen and the faintest, palest blue, ehan- 


cing colors and clanecing lights, and all so 


Slient, so strange, far away, that it 
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seemed like the landseape of a di 


One almost feared to speak lest it s] 
thish 
Right below us the Lower Saranac 


Pond, 
Ponds, 


, , 
Lonesome Round Lake 


Weller 


map 


and 
were spread out 

Kve ry point and island was « 
We could follow 


of the Saranae River in all its curves 


ly marked the e 
the white 
the wild 
away to the northeast stretched the 
of But 
from that all was unbroken wildernes 


vindings, and see 


tent o 


hay-makers on meadows 


fields Bloomingdale west 
creat sea of 


And 


a height like this! 


woods as far as the eye ce 
far it can reach fr 
What a revelation 


vives to us of the power of sight! | 


how 


reach 


the north 
Lyon Mountain, nearly thirty miles a 
flies, 


1earer were the waters of St. Re 


faint blue outline far in 


as the crow Those silver gleams 
little 1 
The | 
its length and breadth, and beyond it 
of Fi 


Shi 


Tpper Saranac was displaved in 


innumerable waters Creek 


evlistening among the dark woods. ‘J 
long ranges of the hills about the Jor 
bounded the western horizon, and on 


southwest Big Tupper Lake sleep 
at the Mount Morris. 


past the peak of Stony Creek Mounta 


Vas 
base of Look 
Which rose sharp and distinet in a 
with Ampersand, we could trace the pat 
of the Raquette River from the dist 
waters of Long Lake down through 
far stretched valley, and eateh here a 
there a silvery link of its current 
turned to the south ai 
wonderful ditfere 


Here was no wide-spre 


But when we 


east, how and how 
was the view! 
and smiling landscape with gleams of s 
soft b 


it, and 
haze resting upon its fading verge, but 


ver seattered through 
wild land of mountains, stern, rugg@ed, t 
multuous, rising one beyond another | 
the pile 
above Pelion—MelIntyre’s sharp peak a 


waves of a stormy ocean—Ussa 
the ragged crest of the Gothies, and, ab: 
all, Marey’s dome-like head, raised just 

enough above the others to assert his ro 
al right as monhreh of the Adirondacks 
But grandest of all, as seen from t 
height, was Mount Seward—a solemn ¢ 
ant of a mountain, standing apart fro 
the others, and looking us full in the fac 
He 
dark 
lah, 
Kye 


was clothed from base to summit in 
unbroken Ou-ko 
the the Gre 

; and he seemed almost to frown upo! 


robe of forest. 


Indians ealled him 
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his feet 


At olit 


ow us that it seemed almost as if we 


in dehance so stral 


ild cast a stone into its clear brown 


pts lay the wildest and most beau 


of all the Adirondack waters 


npersand Pond 


On its shore, some five-and-twenty 


irs ago, the almost forgotten 


how 


\dirondack Club had their shanty 


e successor of ** the Philosophers’ Camp 
Pond 


\gassiz, of C 
re, the genial and witty Tom Appleton, 


Follensbee thi 


Norton, Emerson, 


] 
Boston, Charles E 


ll, Judge 


Hoar 
W. J 


] 


the 


Gray, John 
of The Na 


COMpany 


Judge 


We 


} 1] 
bolmes, and stiliiman 


Ol, Were among who made 


eir resting pl ice under the shadow of 


Lount Seward They had bought a traet 


forest land completely encircling the 


road in to it through 


built a 


ond, eut a rough 


ie woods, and comfortable log 





ibin, t vh hey purposed 


from summe lnmer But 


1 
war broke out. With all its terribl 


mie} ind cont ! r fh 


len vears ago 


‘ 


\mpersand 


nted OnLV DY 


it the guides 


and surrounded 


most lmpenetre ble growth of bushes and 
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rm uushes thrust 
i Mine crevices 
! Or tbe Sun 
Drokel WOM Stove 
fo) hich the fre 
sinee that time 


e than that wa 

) MOC’ LIMES 

LIONT ¢ cry = li 

vive ad e Calera 
‘some pietures 


ipher, and have 


eurs passion To 


preciate mv pleasure 


| t 


er before, SO Tar as 


been set up on Am 


rit plates with mie 


ry distant and all 





Lilt 


sliding focus 





this elevatiol 


perrence abl UDKTMOW 


Wihd Was sweepilhg 


Opeh Sumit OF the 


miV Sihallest stop 


Short exposures 


My instrument was ; 


ch is as compact 


lhe th Ab is paar bu 


ther cameras in hay 


top ot the box 


to a groove below, and 
ird or forward into 

lie cap is removed and the exposure mia 
[ set my instrument 
Pond, sighted the pict 
cround olass, dind measured 
Phen IT waited for a quiet moment, dropp 
the plate, moved it c: 
proper mark, and went around to ta 
the cap I found that 
tin my hand, and the plate had been « 
posed for about thirty seconds, with 


[ expostulated with 





The plates are drop 


then moved bia 
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‘ush 
Prov 


ites dropped 


s ott 
been my 
the famous 


Dix.the Dia 


a Colonel Ch 
Madras Infantry, 


stadt with his wife and seve) 

he was impelled only by motives of | YW idies One Decembe 
LOmMLYy If it had been pred ected to him 1 rls ‘re close to tl 
his going to reside at the 
la Would nearly cause 

rat country, and would 

Ons threatening a Kuropean 


isturbanee of the balance of power P 1} ashion for boys 


the upsetting of an English MASEL i Yao toddle aeross the road 


ould have thought sueh contingen hand pair were coming 


lily hnprobable Colonel Chow cin Oh, Mab, he'll 
Miah he could F I ‘e and Mary tov 
lnagine \ was that, prac 
the utmost thrift, he found it so 
square his accounts every 
As for wars and other such 
os, he faneied he had done 
them all when he retired from the 
lan serviee on half pay, with three 
lals, and a thankful mind at having i im on 
the slightest touch of liver complaint ‘ 1e stood 
But as a man can never make quite PY the 
re of where he is going when he drives 
gy so a father can never plainly for 
Vhat trials are in store for him when 
owns a pretty daughter. Mabel Chow 
the colonel’s eldest virl, was one of 
e sweetest maidens you can picture in 
ir mind s €ve, and it pleased his Royal 
ehness the Crown Prince of Gothia to 
Lin love with her. Here you have at 
ice all the elements for the very pretty 
ttle of fish above mentioned. 
The thing came about, quite naturally, you my arm and escort vou hon 


1 


this way: Mabel, who was then seven Thank you,” said Mabel Wi 





ursic.” 


AND TURNED HER 


raw 


= 


Fr 





ted her across the road 
ie, and apologizing fon 
ess In so nearly Causing an accident 
he had seen her safe to her door 
her a low bow and retired The 
Gothian who had been the occasion 
fuss had retreated up a side street, 
ne with all] rtit 
uu may be sure this little adventure 
the Crown Prince became the prin 
topie Of conversation at Colonel tatly n sole 
ery’s tea table that evening Mabel leasur his w ind da 
at the affair, and thought that Va } | ieaded mi: 
‘e had made too much of it: but 
vned that he had been very polite, 
er sisters declared that he was the at his age he should 
charming man they had ever seen. his eldest girl had been so inc 
Colonel, being unimaginative, listen ‘aw down public attenti 
thout saying much. He could not ‘Il wish, Mab,” he said 
e the scene as it had happened, and when you see dirty litt 
Ss thoughts only On this palpable you would let them a 
iat Mabel had slightly grazed her Nevertheless the Colonel, his 
He suggested an embrocation, and Mi lid go to the ill, and amongst all 
he supposed the matter would end lad here, ‘ single, there 
But next morning the newspapers of 
Ladt published a paragraph about 
‘avery of the young English lady,and 
urd noon Colonel VonSchmeikelmund, her hai 


court Chamberlain, called at the Col- stared at 


s lodgings, saying he had been sent pretty little mouth, and her bright 


eir Majesties the King and Queen, as curls. But Lady Stoley, a proud and port 


rnored tl 


as by his Royal Highness the Crown ly dame, covered with jewels, i 


ce, to inquire whether the Fraulein) Chowerys utterly, and she pinch the 


el had suffered no Myuries from her arm of her son Gow when she 


lent The Herr Graf was a very ur- latter gaze at Mabel with sheepish 


old gentleman, witha white head like This did not prevent Gow Stol 


} ] 
YTazing® avalin aS soon % ne eould ao 


| of cotton-wool. He said many pret 


things to the ( ‘howery s, and concluded undetected. At these German courts peo 


announeing that he had the royal or ple to be prese nted are ranged Gown the 
s to send them an invitation to the twosides of a long room, foreigners stand 


xt court ball, on New-Year's Day. ing beside the ministers of their r spective 


Now Colonel Chowery had not come to countries. The ministers 


\ltenstadt with any intention of attend- tachés are in uniform. <A 
court balls, whieh are, at the best, ex pair of folding-doors are thrown open, 
isive affairs, entailing an outlay for and the King, Queen, royal family, ladies 
hite gloves and cab hire, but sucha gra- and gentlemen in waiting, and maids of 
ous invitation as the King of Gothia had honor all stream in, preceded by 
could not be refused. Mrs. Chowery Chamberlain, whose gold ke y of office 


ould not hear of its being refused, and dangles from his button-hole. The court 


\ ibel Was as pleased as all cirls are at the proce SSION moves slo \ ly dow n one side of 
‘ospect of going to her first grand ballin the room and then up the other, stopping 


new dress. The Colonel had to send his every time a presentation 1S made, and 
{ uniform to a tailor to be touched upa_ their Majesties generally address a fe 
ttle and let out in the waist, for German gracious words to visitors of distinetion 
ing was making him stout. He then Now on this oceasion the King and 
illed on Sir Passmore Stoley, the British Queen of Gothia spoke to nobody except 
Nf : a» : : ? ; ‘ r 
Minister, and was received by his Excel- the Chowerys. His Majesty was a tall, 
lency with a coldness not devoid of irrita- bluff, and dignified potentate, with a 
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noble Gothian ladies and girls who 


expected to have their turns footin 


the floor with his Roval Hi 
e ( 


ut they were disappointed 7 
Prince danced with nobody except M 
lat evening \fter the quadrille h 

drew into a window embrasure 
tered into a lone conversation W 
von Stolz, the Prime Minister, an o 
tleman with a face impenetrable 
iron Old Stolz was pleased to sé 
looked still ‘ince so attentive, for it was not 
attention to that the Kine’s son sought the soci 
peen his father’s wise counsellors, and 
in his fore the veteran statesman proceed 
had only improve the oceasion. But the Pr 
was not listening at all His eve 
wandering toward Mabel, and prese 
moody look stole over his face, 
stroked his mustache nervo ISly, as 
please to see her dance With so n 
ie si¢ men, 
said his Majesty; “you It is the best of princes that they seld 
ibout your campaigns.” care to hide their displeasure.  M 
his the band struck up, found the Prince sulky when he ea 
formed, and Mabel found dance with her for the second time 
neing in the royal set with the are very fond of dancing,” he said 
nee His Royal Highness was pettish tone. 
attired in a hussar uniform “Oh, very, sir,’ she answered 


diamond stars. But, with- cently; ‘‘this is my first ball.” 


l a 
itteryv, if may be said that his eyes ‘Your first, is it ? L should 


led asmuch as his diamonds. There thought you did nothing but dane 
is notacomelier prince among the heirs day and night, it seems so natura 
apparent of Europe, nor a faster, for he you.” 
ilers of his royal papa fly like Mabel made no reply, for they had 
erindstone He spoke to gun to spin round to the strains of 
lish, and after conducting new waltz composed by Herr Zinge!] 
the end of the quadrille, Hofcapellmeister ; but when his Roy 
sure of dancing the supper Highness had waltzed off some of | 
by-and-by. He had no humor, and had brought Mabel to a s 
retired than a whole rush of Go- den stand-still, flushed and a little bre 
n princes,counts,and barons,allin uni- less, he whispered: ‘‘I have never | 
ind all decorated, pressed forward to such a partner as you. TI feel as i 
‘themselves as partners Not aman should never again eare to dance 
less than thirty-two quarterings anybody else.” 
chance in this throng Mabel had ‘**Oh, sir!” exclaimed Mabel, blus! 
been raised per saltum to the post ol the and astonished. 
he Gothian court, and a romantic ‘You must come to all the other eo 
her because her ad balls this winter,” proceeded the Prin 
street boy ‘* But you will dance with me only, wo 
‘tumor. So you? It makes me jealous to se¢ 
| dance with other men.” 
like a leaf Mabel glanced up. Her eyes met 
Almanach de Gotha Prince's, and she instantly lowered thet 
ill these Fiirsten, Grafen, But the mischief was done. It requir 
n there was not ie who only a spark to explode a Magazine; D 
‘rown Prinee, the Prince's look had wrought aeruel d 
least, was Miss” turbance in the little English girl’s heart 
There were many She was too flurried to say anything or to 





HIS ROYAL 


erstand much of what he said from 


moment He took her in to supper 


rary to all rules of et quette, Tor 


a Serene Highness present Who 


to his escort, and the court 


VOR SchmerkKelmiur 


Cth ach OF Guty with consterna 


it, ana i 


Lhe Q) wel also noticed 


S Wer v opened to the 


| 


eves sudden] 


hat the heir-appare nt had been pay 


ither too much attention all the « 


} 


to Friiulein Chowery. 


(rothia noticed nothing is deep 


conversation Witii the tl poneL as 


taves 


e comparative advan of elose or 


vith rebellious 


rt 


order in skirmishing 


Von SChL We 


The General Count 
ol 


Goos 


commander-in-chief the Gothian 


ces, had been called, with some 


l pon this 


| idicate u 


e circle of mi 


| 
tneir monareh 


of 


th 


SUPePLOPIty ‘lose or 


‘olonel Chowery, more 


olous spirits of both sexes 
¢ to Herr Zingel’s measures 


You 


1c 


drinking cham 


the ( 


are not your 


‘rown Prince to 


You are 
ory at the words | spoke to you 
No. 


murmured 


Mabel, in the supper-room not 


> answered Mabel, faintly 


SIP, 


Smile, then; else LT shall think I have 


{Te nded vou 


+ 


Le 


weak ef 
] 


ic 


She tried to smile; but it was a 


rt wished that s were besi her 


nother, and that t 
it had died out from her heart 


She ie 


his ball were Over; all 
( iIoV of 
: 1 


he d 
; , ; 

when he could mean 

Was he not a 

ne’s son, and how could she forget that 


Mabel danced 


ding home she sat silent and trembling 


Why did look at her like that, an 


in such a@ way 


o little by what he said 


no more that night, and 


her corner of the cab, while the Colonel] 


liscoursed with great complacency upon 


hat had 


the King had said, and what he 


d and what a fine country 


to the King 


othia was, and what learned 


ose Gothian generals were 


ball the ¢ 


rown 


tle 


Onthe morning after the 
} 


’rinece and his august mother had a 


mversation. The Prince wanted her Ma 


Kraiulein Chowery 
| 
] 
il 


to appoint 


oO IS 


ider and companion t 
Princesses Wilhe 


He Was 


young 
Frederi 
att 


's, the lina, 


and Sophi: very ection 
te in urging this request,as it was his cus 
ym to be when he wanted anything; and 


the Queen, who was dotingly fond of him, 


HIGHNESS'S 


LOVE AFFAIR 


more 


\\ 


appo 


happ Vv 


Is so cood nat ired 


speak Dorot if 


a the U 


in to see 


Wtil 


| 


promise 


marriage The Queen 
ised anyt 


humor 


‘Very 


i¢ 


1] : 1 
vel as soon as Friiulei 


the 


marrvinge Carolin: 


| t 


IS Sé ad at Old Palace 


al 
Rov 


mothnera 


out 1, ans 


Highness, and thereupon 


lade her ¢ 


<ISS whi th Vy 
rest rf | 
The 


} 


COOK FU lee] of (roth 


ranged that Lit matter tor 


Prineess Dorothea 
science troublin 


that 


Princess 


Sli is 


Dorothe i 


Old Pa 


stood to a patron 


+ ‘ ‘ ' ] 1 
fay rood-looking 


orec 


poets ho Vrote Sonnets in ner 


sne was not partic ilarly fond of her 


the Crown Prince, for he had been 


to 


phew 
heard 


Sa sarcastic things about her 
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rendered her the more anXIOUS 


his raneor by refusing the 


sked on behalf of tus pro 


Nowery In a fe words 


ned to ner how the 


wind 


Hhness DV a WOMAN 


understood 


she 
vas signed appoint 
reader in ordi 
Highness ata salary of 


ialers, and Baron von 


Princess's chamberlain, 


a ] ] 
and most conhdential adviser, a 


and chubby nobleman six feet 


vas sent t 


o the Colonel's lodgings to 


t that Mabel would attend atthe Old 


ill Mabel had 


though 


been per 


plexed and sad there was no 


could attract 
Returning from the 


change in her manner that 
her pare hts 
ball she 


had made up her mind that she 


vould next d: her mother all that 
had happened but 


that 


seemed to 
to tell. The 
Prince had looked Strangely at her, he had 


that he 


next day it 
her there was nothing 
should never care to dance 
had 
hana what 
Mabel that 
in it; but she might 


told her 
other and he 
But 


knew 


any irk again 


red her 


o convey the same impression 


father and mother 


They might 


absurd Colonel 


rudadish and 


a mood for hearing 


Vas not mn 


t 


woken of the Gothian royal fam 
the day after the ball the King 


sent ork on mili 


Hina WV 


tary tacts and had bee@ed him to draw 


ipa re port on his theories about open or 


der IN SKITMISHINY which re port was to be 
Gothian War-office. 


was very busy with pen 


submitted to the So 


the little Colonel 
and paper,and that is why Mabel was afraid 


o trouble him 


the 


t with her story about how 


Crown Pr 
When the 


arrived 


nee had behaved 

Princess Dorothea’s message 

vas received by the Chowery 

family a signal 
herself 


eratitied surprise as 
roval Mabel 
relieved and pleased 


mark flavor 


ry ? + 
Was Greatly 


The po 


sition offered was such a respectable one, 


and then there was the salary, which to 
the 
consideration. 


Chowerys 
But 
Mabel most was to think 
admitted 
household 


circumstanced as 


small 


people 


were Was ho 


What pleased poor 
} 
that 


sinee she was going to be 


into the Prineess Dorothea’s 


there could be no intention on the part of 


anybody at court to treat her slighting 
Perhaps the Crown Prince was sorry 
hav ny made fun of her, and had help qt 
Y Thi 


get her this post as an atonement. 
the case, Mabel felt 


ready disposed to forgive his Royal Hig 


ing this might be 


ness. 
Hasty preparations had to be made t] 
Mabel might go to the Old Palace w 
‘What a lucky girl 
exclaimed the overjoyed Colon 
must 


suitable outfit. 
are!” 
‘You new 
child,” said Mrs. Chowery. 


have two dresses. ce 


Two days we 
devoted to shopping, and Mrs. Chowe) 
made Mabel a present of all her spare tris 
including her wateh and chain, t 

she might appear 


ets, 
as smartly as possi 
in her new situation. Privately both t 
Colonel and his wife indulged the idea t) 
their daughter’s fortune was made. S| 
would probably maké a fine marriage wilt 
a Gothian wealth Ther 
could be no question that she was a ve 
lueky girl. 

Mabel thought this too, during the first 
week of her sojourn in the palace, for s 


nobleman of 


was treated with great kindness. She h 
a charming suite of rooms all to herse 
and one of the Princess’s maids to atte: 
to her. The Princess called her ‘my di 
child,” and was very generous, for she g 
her three new dresses as soon as she } 
the extent of her war 
Mabel thought at first 
know what to do with 
As to her duties, the 
nominal. She breakfast: 
by herself, and was free to walk about tle 


ascertained what 
robe Was. 
would never 
many tine frocks. 


were merely 


palace gardens, or do anything else s 
pleased, until noon, when she joined he 
After luncheon the 


FO out 


mistress at luncheon. 
Princess used to for a drive, and 
On their return 
her Royal Highness took some café au lait 


Mabel accompanied her. 


and eakes, and talked scandal with Baron 
von Kammerkel, who retailed to her all tli 
While this 
was going on Mabel and a buxom maid o 


chitchat of court and city. 


honor named Friiulein Louisa von Glu 
used to take it in turns to play waltz 
and galops on the piano. It was 
seldom that the Princess asked Mabe] 

read to her, for her Royal Highness pr 
ferred French novels to all other literature 


very 


and she enjoyed these most when she read 
them herself. At five o'clock dinner was 
served, and atseven, on two nights a week 
his Royal Highness took Mabel to tli 


opera. On two other nights there used to 
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and Mabel 


Princess's 


receptions at the Old Palace, 
ped to do the honors to the 
Altogether she 
if great dignity and libert 
the 


ests, had a very 


showed her utmost respect 


panion, Louisa von Gluck, took 
to her; and Mabel had the Drivil 


Irom her parents. bro 


@ VisitS 
sisters In her own 
liked 

vhen Mabe | had 


tne 


apartments 
as sne 


been a week at 


Crown Prince one event 


ped in to dinner unannounced: and 


that henceforth lie managed t 


e Old Palace ¢ 


oO come 
very day on business of 


sort Sometimes he dropped in of a 


military undress uniform, 


vhip her times he 


broad 


Waistcoat He 


evening dress 

ribbon across iis 
} 

and al 


Mabel sue 


} visits 
Liis VISLUS 


‘ul about his appearance 


paid 


ous 


to please He 


irked attention that became 


‘here times when she 


vere 


frightened by the pertinacity of 


nee’s attentions She dared not 
] 


ves lest they should meet his 


eq I * position, he en 


t 


vent to the plano, he 


anged his 


followed her and 


ned her musie At table he searcely 


but sat devouring her with his eves 


ine 


Princess Dorothea appeared to be 


erly uneonselous of what was going 


on 


I 
| it was this that made the trial so much 
harder for Mabel to bear So far from 

itecting Mabel, she frequently contrived 
» leave her and the Prince alone: but 
Mabel always foiled this move by retiring 
mm the room as quickly as possible, with 


etl 
the 


opera, took Louisa 


heeding whether she infringed 
not At last 


neess, voing’ to the 


iette or one evening 


th her, and left Mabel at home [ ex 


ct some visitors,” she said, as her gal 


int chamberlain was helping her to put 
n her cloak ‘Please entertain them till 


return, and do not leave the drawing 
oom. 

His Royal Highness arrived about half 
Mabel 


thie 


n hour after his aunt was gone. 


is seated at a table, turnine over 


ives of an album, when he entered soft 
her 


inannounced She raised 


id saw him standing before her with his 


eves, 


ue ribbon and star 

Starting up in affright, Mabel made her 
nost formal courtesy, and was then going 
to withdraw; but he stopped her by stand 
ng between her and the door. 





AFFAIR 


hie 


‘hh 


vou 


Mabe 


ady 
rou 


hing 


I sity 
maid to 


Chowery Wh 
H (rrihiess 


and LO 


Royal 


No pleasant ¢ rrand was this for Colonel 


Chowery. Had there been any means of 


avoiding it, he would have done so: but 
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Was bound 
od, and he 
neess Dorothea 
that Mabel 
delusion 
the Prince's 
iat her Roval High 


sne expre ssed Well 


Words 


had noticed of 


ooking poorly, 
Ik. Per 
ier habits had 
had need of 
ood Princess 


Mabel had 


ve with the Crown 


poor 


was laughable to sup 
Highness, who, as all 
is engaged to the Prin 
abia, could have trou 
Mabel Colonel 


e saw the justice of this 


ts about 


and retired, feeling deeply 


himself and his daughter. 


he muttered to himself, 


home; and he was minded 
lecture 


put to 


or the 


vere on her folly. 


bed when he 


heen 

f excitement of 
nervous 
that the 
vered his opinions as to 


the 


rirl’s head. 


mven her a 


Vas 8) his wife 


ire of nonsense 


his ‘No 
such preposterous folly,” 


] 


lly girl will have thrown 


said 


vay her position by this conduct, and 


But I don’t think that what Mabel said 
Mrs 


mother’s alarm, had a 


perhaps have got us all into a scrape, too.” 


vas mere faney,” remarked Chow 


ery, Who, With a 
ier insight into the situation 

Now, Maria, 
the Colonel ‘*T tell you this may prove 


a most awkward affair for us.” 


do be quiet,” besought 


Much more awkward than the Colonel 
fancied when he spoke these words: for, 
in the dead of that night, as he lay awake 
musing on all that happened, he was star 

loud knock, and presently Mule 
cook rapped at his door to say 
e gentlemen of 


Huddling on 


the police were 


to see his 


him, 
dressing-gown and slippers, the Colonel 
went down, with no little trepidation de- 
His visitors 


picted on his countenance. 


were Herr Starklaune, Chief of the P. 

in Altenstadt, and two subordinates, HH, 
Starklaune was a man with a cold, ke 
stiff 


to be the bearer of a disag 


eve and a gray mustache. ‘J 


very sorry 
ble cOmmuUnIcation 
““Phe 
that you leave the 
mediately. 


°* Who 2?” 


founded, 


to vou, ¢ ‘olone| 


orders of the gove 


5 ud ar ly. 
ment are kingdom 


stammered the Colonel, du 


‘Not only you, but all vour fan 
and especially your daughter Friiuls 
Mabel.” 

‘Surely this is not ow ing to the Cro 
Prince?” remonstrated the Colonel] 


assure Vou, sIr, my poor child has be 


unwell. I trust you will allow me 1 
to explain this to their Majesties. We 
really most grieved, Mrs. Chowery and | 
was He 
‘You must all dr 
Your baggage will be sent aft 


‘IT can allow you no time,” 
Starklaune’s answer. 
at once. 
vou I can let you take : Way ho papel 
Nothing, in faet, except the clothes vo 
wear 


Those are my orders. Be qui 


if you please, for two carriages are wait 
ing for you.” 
The Colo: 


had to rouse his wife and children: an 


Expostulation was useless 


as soon as they were dressed they wer 
hurried, wondering and shivering, for 
was a bitterly cold night, into the ea 
riages, Which drove them to a railway sta 
tion ten miles outside the capital, Allt 
Mabel the Colonel kept 
moaning, ‘* Wretched girl, see what vy: 
have brought upon us by your folly! 


t 


Way eried, and 


This summary expulsion of the Cho 
erys from Gothia was due to a very sin 
The Crown Prince, after lea 
ing Mabel, had gone to the royal palace 
and declared to his father and mother that 
he would not marry the Princess Carolina 
He was in love with the Friiu 
lein Chowery, and nobody else should bi 
his wife. 


ple cause. 


of Swabia. 


The good Queen of Gothia wept, and t 


King of Gothia stormed. He had grea 
cause for dissatisfaction in the conduct o 
his heir, who had lately been very remiss 
in his military duties, insomuch that t] 
Kirst Regiment of Hussars, of which his 
Royal Highness was Colonel, were leading 
quite easy and pleasant lives—a thing ney 
er before known in the service. 

‘** Tl] put you into another regiment, and 
send you to command the garrison of a 


fortress,” cried his Majesty, shaking his 





Now go to vour palace 


sé maer are 


cnownh 


stomed to have 

cvenerall 
stood him This made her the more 
His Roval Highness was 


1 r e~ no more 


1WihnhInYg 
that 


I unless Mabel be 


left-handed consort, and having 


himself to his palace 
a respectiul and well-tur 


yressive of his honorable 
his roval papa and mamma terrible ¢ 


inwhile 
in dismay sent for Baron von Stolz, purpose by anything 
Prime Minister vhose advice they be his parents 01 
in a matter which was of such sov devise 
portance to the aynasty and to Von Ss 
» of Gothia. The Prime Minister ness, shak} 


e as much secandalized as the King even 


een, but being a statesman of Andtl 

action, hea once advised that the Von SLO 

be expelled Trom the course, ae 
} 


Vervs should 
und that the Cr 


} . 
to the Y I swa had belong 


Gothian po 


Baron von Stolz did power, whet tr | 
nance to Baron von Zv 


the Opposition Ba 


ul delay 
believe in the eternity of love affairs 
etween princes and pretty damsels of in- ¢ 
ior station, and, besides, he had his po some dll 
tical reasons for wishing to see Prince 
the daughter of the K ng of 


riz marry 


Dla. Gothia and Swabia had ' Vonstolz 
been living on quite such friendly his spirit by action 
rms as was desirable. and it was to be letter to the Swabian ambassad 
feared that there was some project afoot ng his Excell ney that it 
ince between Swabia tention to sue for the Princess 


xy concluding an alli 
ind Westphalia, in which case 


ould find itself in a minority in the Ger 
man Diet. The Diet still flourished in 


Gothia hand, as his affections were e1 
where. No such indiscreet 
pe nned by a Crown Prince 
one Wiil it, a commu! 


iose days, and Gothia, thanks to the 


ble policy of Baron von Stolz in man 


anature as this ought to hay 
ng alliances, hada paramount influence ed in the proper diplomatic 
ere, but this influence could only be cuitous periphrases, and if 
Prince Fritz and the Prin ig 


iaintained if been forwarded throug 


cess Carolina, who did not care a pin for 
There the ambassador 


Prince must have 
ich other, became man and wife that h ot Mean 
marry llenev's 


ore the (Cthowervs were expelled from 


Baron yon = master h the 


OTL l 


thia, as we have seen, and 
Stolz went to bed appeased, whole nation of Swabia, from the King on 
The Crown Prince had also retired to 
his letter his donkey-cart, and tha 
the ambassador would feel 


his throne to the lowest coster-monger on 
est. well satisfied, after writing t. under such cir 
to Mabel, and the first thing he did next cumstances, 


that bound instantly to demand his passports. 


l 
l 


morning upon rising was to sent 
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+} 


was not in the least 


‘ 


e Crown Prince 


concerned about theambassador’s deman i 


passports. for the only person on 


iS thinking J ist then 
off 
I 


Ima portmantea 


>I Viom he 


As Mabel Having sel 


I Hi 


his letter, t 


ness ordered his contid 


I 


t 


be ready to 


and Wi 
At the time 


committed 


hour 
Prince 


f 
yt 


1 journey Inan 


inted he Crown 


breaking his 
Altenstadt t 


t 
{ 


inpardonanble ott nse ¢ 


and his valet left Oo 


te] 
Le L\ 


and before it was known 
1, the express that 
That 


PHneSS Crossé dl 


had decamper 
tl 


er the frontier 
Roval Hi 
the Ostend packet, and 
let 
reached London, 


Hotel. W here, 


CTL Was OY 


Vas tlis Va Toward 
me tney 
(: 

| t ] » ie fF 
is Highness was travelling incognito, 


Altenstadt 


idea as to 


iarldge s 


rev) shame as Count von 


The Prince had not the 
could find the Chowerys; 
heard that the Col 


© il} 


ieast 


where he but 
ed ng 
Ore | was amembder of the Army and Navy 
(* 


fasted 


he recotiect havi 


ib, so When he had dressed and break 


he ordered a brougham round and 
to Pall Mall 


very 


was kind to 
he 


iS Carriage Was ( ‘olonel 


Fortune 


Tor the first saw 1h 


person 
| 


aescecenarn Prom 


( 


the 
The little ( 
miserable, 
Fritz 


the 


howery coming down steps of 


open letters ol 


1} 
t 4 


some 
LOoOKINE 
Pp 


S OWT SCLSES 


Vas very 


‘ince as if 


rua ted fil 
‘How do you do, Colonel said the 
Pri 


politely lifting his hat 
t! 


nee 


‘a te he indignity that 


had | 


rday of 


een put upon you, and I have hast 
Kh 


concern, and t¢ 


t 


utmost 


rye 


| 
tfer you 


» EX 3s 


my 
my 


to vland 


ened 


»> oO sincerest 


hat How 
onel 


WV has happened és 


Col 
Prince 


wmologies tor 
are the words of princes! 
Who had been eursing’g 


\ 


ay from Gothia, was al 
ved to tears 

s very good of you, sir,” he whim 
‘Will 
n It 


" 
it their Maje sties were 


you do me the honor of 
Ww orreat trouble to 


iS 


i 
hink ths of 
ed 


I 


rend 
‘T hope at least vou acquitted me of 


mare 
‘Of course, sir, [ knew that your Royal 


lig 


construction on my poor child’s actions.” 


in vour expulsion.” 


} 


hness would not put any unfavorable 


‘Colonel Chowery, let me speak out 


the truth frankly: Llove your daughter.” 


than 
General 


SOTILS, 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


great ho 


Oh. 1SiP. you do her a 
ut 
If 


give your consent, [want Miss M 


‘There is no ‘but’ about it. 
] 


] 
lil 


o become my wife.” 
‘Is your Royal Highness speak 
10 isl y 
Colonel Choweryv pronounced the 
‘your Royal Highness” rather 
he need have done, for his 
t 
t 


Brown, a great respecter of 


was Within ear-shot just then 
and the Colonel 
through the hall of the club 
f Roval 


Prince were pass 
“T 
Highnes 


serious,” said his 


ar 
they walked into a private room 


] 
i 


VN 


W call on Miss Chowery this very « 


offer. You are 


li 
to make 1 ly stay 
London 

The Colonel 
any perception ol 
to He 
whether it could be possible that his 
bel be 
Prince had to repeat his question. 
** Yes. sir: 


terday,” answered the Colonel. 


flurries 


ail 


was too much 


have clear f wh 
said him was asking him 
roinge to a So 


Was queen. 


we arrived In London 

“At what hotel are vou stay ing 

** At the—at the Clarendon 

This, of figment 
Chowerys had put up at a small fan 
hotel to Char 


Cross, but the Colonel saw that if his R 


course, Was a 
+ 
A 


in Craven Street, close 


al Highness was going to call with an 
t he must be 


n state, and so he resolved to rr 


rimonial objec view 


ceived I 


move to the Clarendon without loss 


time. He and the Prince remained ta 
ing anxiously together for nearly an | 


( 
li i 


ye 


and then his Royal Highness left, p 
ising to call and lunch at the Clarend 

punctually at one. The little Colone 
thereupon hurried back to Craven Street 


tT 


if 


as fast as a hansom could carry him 

Was in a more excited state than if he | 
been on active service again and about 

fight a battle. 

This was all very well; but, as may be 
imagined, the Crown Prince’s escapad 
had produced a sensation something |i 
the explosion of a bomb at the Got 
telegrams were 


] 
i 


and wild 


wired about him in 


court, 
Poor 


little innocent Mabel was causing ever so 


all directions. 
many distinguished personages in ditfer 
ent parts of Europe to put their wits and 
legs in violent motion. 

Kirst came a telegram from the Go 
thian court to the Queen of England, at 








HIS ROYAL HIGHNESSS LOVE AFFAIR 


promp 
Baln oral to one ol 
London, comman 
vhere Prince Fri 
a 

exert rtluence 
moral 
\ 


t commandain 


Gothian 
Office, : 
ommissionerof Police, demand 

iddress of Prince Fritz should 


ound: tent note 


I 
Foreign Othee 


ry; \ 
m the War-oflice t the 
pounding the same question ; 
ote from the India Office givin 
Colonel Chowery’s services 
Then there were runnine’s to and fro 
fOLLOWS Six detectives started f 
to scour the principal 
The Chief Commissioner called at 
lborough House. in Downing Street, 
d at the Gothian Legation The Royal 
nee and the Gothian Minister called at 
tland Yard. The Secretary of Foreign 
tice, the Royal Prince, and the Gothian 
nister all ealled at Claridge’s Hotel, and 
ssed the Crown Prince, who was out 
iese three exalted persons subsequently 
led on one another, and missed one an 
ier, The Chief Commissioner had an 
permission to 


terview with the manager of Claridge’s ‘ t k their 


e Secretary of Foreign Office had an v dear chi | am my own master, 


terview with the Prime Minister. The prove it | iy demand, Will you 


rown Prince's valet had interviews with 
verybody. you not give me a litt 
In the upshot it was ascertained that time to ider ¢” prayed Mabel, in her 
ie Crown Prince had gone tothe Claren- distress 


don, but his Roval Highness had been ‘Of course [ will my darling | 
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venerous Prince “You that he isto be my husband, and now 


amout f time. How says Iam not to mind him 


an And Mabel coneluded 


funny world, 
Mabe inever Knew 
ed on thateventl 
ie did 
him On the ne» ‘ 
ving. During this tn 
Do you howery Was continually on 
To ao SO Wore his best clothes hie 
ous One rious; broughams called for 
arendon at all sorts of odd h 
fetched him away. When he saw Ma 
he patted her head ahd kissed her 
vouchsafed no explanation as to what 
a ZOOU Many Was Goins 


Mrs. Chowe ry of course kine 
r of resistance What was goime on, but she was as ret 
teresting erisis in cent as her husband, 
lie door opened, and The truth is that Colonel Chowe 
lked in quickly tosay thanks to his pretty daughter, had beco 
had called and) an important person. The courts of | 
idience of his Royal Highness land and Gothia and the Foreign Oftic 
and Mabel had prung apart, of those two states were exerting then 
as blushing a wood deal fluence upon him The little man } 
Count von Schinkenspeise frequent interviews with Lord Baxtay 
ter manners than to dom an astute and well-bred nobleman. « 
4 friends,’ nected with the government, whose b 
ness it was in this affair to convey 
monstrances, arguments, threats, con 
the ments, and promises unofficially to 
an impor- Colonel, turn by turn, as they might ser 
to commu his purpose. Nat rally His lordship mia 
use of remonstrances and threats so lo 
as it was hoped the Prince might be 
duced to return quietly to his native lai 
; and forget Mabel. Lord Baxtayre spe 
kissed it whil haughtily to the Colonel, and remind: 
and then left the him that it was his duty as an officer ai 
a gentleman not to encourage a suit which 
me when the could Jead to no creditable results, b 
fidgety state, only to complications, political and socia 
id ‘Now, Ma of a very troublesome character. Unfo 
to yvourroom. Ill tunately Colonel Chowery stood in sue 


ant you a position that he had no longer anyth 
happened, papa?” in- to fear from soul‘alive. A week previous 
quired Mabel, astonished ly had he been threatened with expulsio! 
Yes—-at le If anything hap- from Gothia, the dread of such a fate would 
pens Iw Run off now, there’s have rendered him cautious, but now that 
i. wood child.” he had been expelled, what more could be 
ap Prince returns ?” done to him? ‘He had been subjected t 
Prince;” and the lit- great annoyance and pecuniary loss, and 
Colonel was in such haste to see his feeling how very strong his position had 
ter go that he almost pushed her out) become on this account, the little mat 
he room was not disposed to eat humble pie before 
I wonder what's up now ?” mused Ma- Lord Baxtayre. 
bel, as she retreated to her chamber. ** At ‘* You must not presume to lecture me, 


one moment I am scolded because the my lord,” said he, with some dignity. 


Prince makes love to me, then Iam told ‘‘ The Gothian government owes me apol- 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’ 


ind compensation for the wrong that 


s done to me It is not my f 


) } | 
| rinee chooses to love n 


He would degrade ye 
mded hi 
| don't 
s to marry 


lordship 


see how th 


her 
marr 


Pooh! a morganatic 


ou 


I have warned \ 
You must do as vo 

is was the substance of what passed 

veen the Colonel and Lord Baxtayre at 


irst two interviews: but the Crown ¢ 
ce positively refused to budge from 
business assumed 
His 


a pri 


The Royal Prince, the 


und, and then the 


such more serious complexion. 


al Highness was virtually kept S 
rat Claridge s 
hian Minister, the Secretary of Foreign 

lice, saw him daily, and exhausted their 

to he 


Gothian court Chamberlai 


\ in make him ar 


| he 


Schmeikelm 


trying 
n, 


von ind, and two Go 


Yenerais had come over to reason 


im, and the Prince found it impos 
0 leave his hotel without being fol 
But gee 
Prat 
1 not last 


but 


were te 


ed such a state of things as this 
yu forever. The Gothian court, 
notions of English in 


io had Nazy 


illy to 
hi 


clapped into the 


LIONS, egraphing Trantie 


vhether Colonel Chowery and S 


CO ild not be 


ivnter 


ver, and the British government were 


un to answer that this could not be done 
had Gothia 


ither p iL the w hole Chowery 


\W not the n government 
family into 


me Gothian fortress? From the first the 
istute Lord Baxtayre declared that this 

is the course that ought to have been 
ken 

That expulsion was a most hopeless 
inder,”’ said his lordship ‘It just set 
ese wretched Chowerys free to bark and 
The Colonel is a 


What on earth 


owl all over the place. 
nost intractable subject. 
s to be done 2” 

W hat, indeed ? 
Prinee’s arrival in 
iews came that popular demonstrations 

The 
for his 
Baron 


A week after the Crown 
England the serious 
vere being organized in Altenstadt 
Minister having asked 
belief had arisen that 


Swabian 
iSsports, a 
on Stolz’s government were going to de 
lare War against Swabia, and Baron von 

Zweifelwitz, the leader of the Opposition, 
vas stirring up the populace to shout for 
isummoning of Parliament and the down- 
fall of the Stolz ministry. The situation 


‘We n 


ot 


asked 


S LOVE AFFAIR 


is. The 


nenaed 


not 


done 


Lhe ws 
one of the 
hin 


a colonial Grovernorsh 


ackward Isles are vacant 


‘* Do you think that 
Minister 


might 


. ld +s of 
VOuLd Salisly 
the 
You promise 


been out 


The 
L suppose 
pounds TO See 
len 


tho isand pound 


on Miss Chowery tel 


addresses 


hh? 
Highness 


ha she rejects his 


terms | nk his Roya 
todd: 


Kor 


eried the 


ens Sake do that. the 


Heavy 
Minister, 


OUSLY (70 


anx 


once, Baxtavre, and if you succeed we 


it 


rorcwet 


never 
‘Not 
Garter 
‘The 
theeag 
mint 


vou @vive 


} ] 


asked his lord 


wien 
shi 
next Garter shall 
er response ‘Bu 


lose a ite 
So Lord Baxtavre w 
} vith Colonel 


pieasant 


Heu 
He 
finally he triumphed 

the C had 
accept the Governorship o 
of 

ny 


apology from the Gothian government, in 


Was aS as 
sed He spoke 


( ‘howery 
and 


or 


n whispers 


» Colonel to 
f the 


£10 OOO, 


LArEeNaGON Ie 


Bac KWar 


an indemnity and an 


Isles, 


(the Colonel] vas to 


for which he 
arrange that 


the Crown Prince of Gothia from her for- 


return 


his daughter should dismiss 


ever. 
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Colonel rubbed his hands ‘Oh ves, papa: but Ido hope vou 
‘ome to me next week and scold 1 


Baxtay re was gone, and he 
aving obeved you 
© S iid ‘and 


[am sure you area very foolish ec] 
The Crown 


‘plied the little Colonel. 
is evening 

im, and tell You may guess the epilogue of t] 
ome his wife ry The Crown Prince returned 
fallen to Altenstadt. and Colonel Che 


re) 


papa, you told me to say just the 
went off to the Backward 


said then You family He is now Sir 


it vou had no love and his daughter Mabel 
ype you were not so Captain 


Vietor Cho 


IS married 
Bellair, who was for 
an untruth the garrison of the islands. The © 


Prince of Gothia married the Pi 
t | | ‘ Carolina of Swabia, after all: but his R 


you don 


m | al Highness’s love affair was no 
to say passing faney as his parents had thou 
to think on the matter.” for when he heard of Mabel’s marriags 


sent her a very beautiful | 
are vou voing to bea cood one 


and ado as vou are told 


he more whv I should racelet 
single word inerusted on it in « 
monds: ** Vergissmeinnicht.” 


SILK DRESS. 


_ than a million human beings” the first weavine of a transparent 
qadepeti I | j 
petty S 


ipon ti industry of the gauze, so fine that if 


vas called ‘* we 
ilk-worm for their daily bread; wind.” 


She probably received ner 
t of womankind, terial from China 

the splendor of its 
With patience and per 


or Persia, vida Pha 
clan express, and it is supposed that 
ravelled woven fabries to get the thir 


rance The Greeks knew the silk people Sas Se 


says the Spanish proverb, ** the 
iulberry leaf will become satin,” and in there is much dispute as to the real o1 
gin of the name—and called the prod 


serikon, whence, through the Latin sé 


hole range of human vanities there 
Is ho contrast more strange and no les 
son more ficant than our dependence cum andan intermediate form, selic, con 
upon the tience of the ‘despised worm” our word ‘silk. In Rome, silk, ther 
and the perseverance of the human toiler, worth its weight in gold, was a mark 
to thread, for the richest effeminateluxury. Heliogabalus crown 
and most splendid fabric known to man his extravagance with a silken robe, a 
that history should endea- would have ended it with the silken 1 
the silk industry to female he had prepared for the purpose had 1 
he person of Mistress Si-ling- his murderers forestalled him. Aurelia 
chi, wife of the Emperor Hoang-ti, who 
‘hina, according to celestial 


authorities, about 2600 B.« 


\ refused his empress a silk dress. The a 
reigned in ¢ cients generally considered silk the fibr 
. or, following of a plant, and it was not until the war 
profane critics, about 1700 B. of Justinian with the Persians, in the sixt 


century, cut offthe supply of raw sill tha 


, the time of 
Joseph's primacy in Egypt. She is now 
roddess of silk-worms,” and at her 


silk-eculture was introduced into Europ 
festival the reigning e 


mpress per by the help of two grateful Nestoria 
a ceremony of feeding the worms. monks, who traversed Asia with silk 
the Old) worm eges hidden 
lestament, is considered by many critics 


he word ‘‘silk.” used twice in in their hollow pi 
grim staffs, and a thorough knowledge of 
the industry stored in their heads. Jus 


tinian made silk-culture an imperial mo 


a mistranslation, and the first certain men 
tion seems to be that by Aristotle, who 
eredits Pamphilia, a lady of Cos, with nopoly, under charge of the monks, im- 





A SILK 


and 


weavers from Tyre Bervtus, 


treasury 


ot him and his monopoly, 


he Byzantine and Grecian 


LOOMS 


; , ’ 
ran the industry atterward 


so Tamous 


veaving in western Europe dates 


the Saracen conquests but the re 


of King Robert of Sicily from the 


id Crusade, in 1146, with captive silk 
from Greece, 
In the th 
Oa and Venice 


Tours and Lyons had by 


rs gave it a hew im 


rteenth century both 


ennobled their silk 
this 
The 


ous white mulberry-tree of Montmeli 


rehants 
» started the industry in France 
the reputed stock of most of those in 
still 


a knight of the 


kingdom, spoken of in 1810 as 


nding, was planted by 


md 


varre 


Crusade. But it was Henry of 
hint 
the 
really made France 
His min 
, opposed him, and scotfed at 


who, about 1603, taking a 

m the book of Olivier de Serres, ° 
ier of agriculture, 
creat silk country it now is 
r, Sully 
silk merchants of Paris, who came be 


the king in quaint garb, ornamented 
ed that lux 
‘I would rath 
of 


in in three pitched battles than all 


th various silks. Sully arg 
should be repressed 
King 


replied Henry, *‘ fight the 


se gentlemen of the robe, of the ink 


ind, and of the city, besides their wives 


| daughters, whom you will bring down 
m me with your fantastic regulations 

first the experiments which the king 
ved his subjects to make failed, and the 
yple petulantly and 


destroyed trees 


vorms. But Henry persevered, shamed 
ssubjects by turning a greatorange grove 
one of his ancestral estates into a pros 
erous silk farm, and, at a cost of 1,500,000 
res, succeeded. The revocation, in 1685, 
his Edict of Nantes nearly annihilated 
ie industry for atime: 


8.000 looms, could 


Lyons, which had 
not find weavers for 
100 ; 
iced 
nd the 


eland made possible a thriving silk in 


the 11,000 looms of Tours were re 
to 1200, and her 800 mills to 70; 
100,000 Huguenots who fled to 
istry there. 

taken a 
the industry long before this, in 
e hope that the culture of silk would 
He imitated 
Henry, and stocked the royal gardens at 


King James I. had, however, 


ind at 
ielp him to root out tobacco. 


and he 


drafted with his own hand a letter to the 


Oatlands with trees and worms; 





Lhe product 


ceed in En 


} 
diately 
scheme 


152? 


Crow 


Lhit 


ersee SILK 


IkK-worm” “cd Ss) Was sentirom 


some export Ol raw SILK IS recorded, 


vens foods were made Ih ahd ex 

it the industry did 
W he NM 

En 


ral 


porte ad trom Mexico 


not outlive the King 


James's plan for silk-making in 


Was prominent in his mm nd, he be also 


to look to his colonies for as Ipply OF SILK, 


most of the eariy schemes for de 


and 
uded silk-cult 


held that the 


materials from other 


veloping \ Irg 
The Ene 


chase ol raw 


nia LNel ire 


ish of that d pur 
nations 


In 1622 one 


ll was sent over to Virginia as 


was so much loss to them 


John Bonoe 


Instructor in silk-cullure, and With bim 


went the most peremptory instructions fon 


the compulsion of any person found, ** el 


I 


ther through negligence or willfulness, to 


omit planting of vines and mulbe rry-trees, 


in an orderly and husbandly manner, as 


by the Booke is’ prescribed Twenty 


pounds of tobacco as made by the Le is 


lature the of neé eiect, and a@ pre 


as offer 


penalty 


miuim of 


fty pounds of tobacco w 


ed foreveryv pound of reeled silk prod ced 


é > rs . . ] " . 
Bot omes or Slik coddes Cocoons 


were quoted at wo shillings sixpence thi 


pound, and raw 
and fourpence tot 
Durn 


pious tracts were 


venty-elg 


pound Cromwells time m 


written to promot 


culture in the colomies, one writ 
that if the 


untaught 


Indian were led 

artist spin out his transparent 
bowels.’ it would not be to 
to 
demption,” w 
wid |: 


* with the fol 


IM pOssi bie 


drive him an acknowledgment Re 


ile another ¢ mbellished his 


tract Reformed Virginian Silk 
Worm. 


doggere] 


iowilne curl 
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that King Charles 


" 
Ohlal 


(4O* 
‘Eh TNeMLO 


the people 


OWll 


Vir 
ade further south 
to 
mix 


ne ihn 


Came 
wool-silk 
about 1700 


SLLK Hope 


for Silk-g@row 


ed andl \\ | Whi on paper 


could thus earn twice as much 


ir or tobacco Anothe r pam 


racea for pauper 


ive thousand of ‘‘the 


people Great Britain 


1h 


sent across sea, at a cost of 


saving of £200,000 
which 


driven to 


besides many 
would be 
ne vovavre. Law 


South-Sea Bubble. in 


lk-culture Louisiana 


In 


lberries were planted near 


An 


hat 


in 1749 declared 


ia and South Carolina should 


Parliament 
(7eOore 
have the honor of being denominated silk 
and IL. ordered 


orgy i i sea 


King Creorge 


COLOTLLES 
for Gk on which the genius of 
the colony offered a skein of silk to the 


\ pubile 


Tr istees 


warden at sa annah, eall 


Garden,” was devoted 


to vines and mulberry-trees, and a tilature 
; lk | it Georgia, in 
hat seemed a fair start: in 1766, 

ds of cocoons were produced, 
6S, 1084 pounds of reeled silk were 
the industry was a forced 

ties being at one period two 
of 


nd commercial justifiea 


1 
times the vy the cocoons 


ue 


1°] 
it aid not 


tion. Mrs. Pinckney, of Charleston, South 
was indeed proud of the three 


Carolina, 


dowager Princess of Wales 


(reorgia 


175 


Vas presented 


D from 


silk dresses woven in 


r which one 


and 


“ta precious family 


and before this 


Quer n Clare 


1735, appeared » aress Ww 


SILK Vitti 


Lhe 


bounties producti 


Shortly before 


a renewal of silk 


LILe 


northern colonies of Pennsyvivai 


Connecticut. Silk had been ero 


both States in the fi alf of the ¢ 


Law 


and stockings of 


rst hi 
Governor ot © IiCUut,. 
New 
in 1747, and three years later procur 
The Lon 


Society for the Encouragement ot 


eout 


Knelan 
silk dress for his daughter. 


Manufactures, and Commerce, from 17 
on, paid many premiums to colonists 

mulberry-trees and silk. <A good 
trees were grown on Lon: [sland aie 
N. Aspinwall, al 
Connecticut and started silk 
the village of Mansfield and at New Ha 

where he found a fellow-enthusiast in | 
sident Ezra Stiles, of Yale. 
from the Leg 


. 
out 1762, went ac 


GrOWINE 


They pro 
islature a bounty of ten 
lings for very hundred trees Kept thn 
for three vears, and threepence per ou 


for raw silk from them, and in 17 


half-ounce of mulberry seed was sent 
every parish in the colony. The « 
president wore official robes made 


] 


silk of his own he kept 


raising, and 
nearly twenty years a careful record 
his experiments, which, fastened wit 
silken cord, is still to be seen in the colle, 
library—one of the twenty quarto volumes 
of left to it 

the mean time another philosopher le: 
hand. Benjamin Franklin, writing fro 
London 1770, induced the Americ 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
‘‘a public filature 
which was opened in June of that ye 


observations which he 


in 


to 


take steps start 
Two-thirds of the supply of cocoons set 


Mrs. 
sanna Wright made ‘‘a piece of mantua 


to have come from New Jersey. 


sixty yards long, but most of the weay 
In 1776 the Unit 
Mar 
factures, of Philadelphia, recommended 
of £40 to John Marshall for in 
proved machinery for twisting silk. Bu 


was done in England. 


Society for Promoting American 


bounty 


the war came, the colonists had their hand 
full with fighting and raising breadstutts 
and the silk industry was suspended. 

It was not altogether dead. The Revo 








\ SILK DRESS 


e vear 1826 mart 

is multieaulis m: a. W y aged as 
er from 1850 u | ilminated and 
upsed rred 


naquyr on 


raised and sold 


istulfs 
same vear Gideon 


planted here vhat is claimed t 


een the first Morus multicaulis tree 


merica. The Secretar f the Tre: metim rO ‘trees one 


proved 


} 
‘ulated broadcast 


0 an article by a Dr. Pasealis, on 
Vorus multicaulis 1 the American Jour 
Sgt Mitac 2 
lever. 
hem Was 
He had 
irer of Dedham, * Cobb, and most hie v Which he had profi 
ie States began fter bounties and 


reeled an 11loOh more trees, W 


Lo France wit 
emiums on trees, cocoons, and 
c commonly ten cents a pound on ame, they were worth a part 


ocoons and fifty on silk. A report to ish. Some spee 
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ith fate by 


ship 
“ast to Indiana by 


In an unseaworthy 


the 2oods for 
{ t 


r destination 


lined DV the crash 
r 


of falling 


and some 


the 


i] manufacturers of later days 


happy 
‘owers Irtie became 
wo distinet departments 

thie 


wre Ol 


making of ‘‘a 


aress SILK 


raising, 


Which COns 


ists in the raising of mulberry 


the rearing of the silk insect on 


trees ana 


silk-farms a division of agriculture 


whose crop 18 the cocoon: and silk Wian 


ufacture proper, by which the silk fibre is 


vorked into thread and fabrie. These 1 
dustries are not necessarily associated, and 


of the 


rer Sometimes seem 


commercial interests vrower 


he manufact 


yet most suk countries 


pursue 


The insect is in one sense a tiny manu 


- himself, finding his ‘t raw materi 
the leaf of the mulberry-tree 
‘+h gives name to the common 


MWiOTrltUs) YN 14 


Slik-motn Bombyea mori 
the silk 


by a proverb to be made for the worm 


, the caterpillar 


of which is worm The tree is 


ind the worm for the tree, and it seems to 


veculiarly suitable 


»a hbre for textile 


of the Paeifie islanders making 


DY 


» some 


clothing ‘ating the bark of the pa 


Mace 
without the intervention of 

Most of the 
by this one moth from this 


per mulberry, 


the silk-worm silk of com 


merce 1s made 


one food, yet it can feed, in whole or in 


part, upon other leaves, as those of the 


Osage orange in thiscountry, and it has a 
score of cousins or more distant relations, 


Tussah moth (Antheria paphia) of 


is the 
India, which live upon other trees, and 


produce a similar material. 
The moth is about an inch long, whit 
ish, with brown stripes, and lays at the 
“summer numerous eges about the 
pin-head, attached singly to the 

f gum, which, when dry, 
earance The moths soon 
hateh until the next 
meanwhile 


adie; the rs do not 


summer, and can be sent 


iround the world The sale of ‘ grain,” 


or ‘‘seed,”’ as the eges are also ealled, is 


of itself a business, for it brings as much 
is four dollars the ounce, tenfold the price 
epidemic 
Each moth lays 


vears ago, before an 


swept 


through the silk world. 


from 400 to 700 eggs, but it takes « 


{ 
l 
In 


rrower usu 


600,000 to make a pound, obta 


errs for breeding, the 


places the moths on cloths in a ¢| 
warm room, where they contented] 


Loe eggs and die 


In tropical count 


as southern China and India, the « 


hateh by natural heat; in others, art 
warmth is necessary ; and in old times 
beds were used, or the eges were ear) 
about by women in little bags in the 

The careful 
for the hatching by attice 
trays or bundles of twigs, about whic] 


SOMIS, rrower make S re 


providing | 
food, of finely chopped mulberry lea 
is distributed. The tiny worm at first ¢ 
two meals a day; at the end of five days 
casts his first skin, on the ninth day 
second; again, on the fifteenth, twenty 
ond, and thirty-second days he ‘‘mou 
becoming torpid, and exchanging old sk 
Like his fellow-worm man 
the sixth, 
attained the mature age of thirty-two da 
is the spinning, the last the breeding 
At the approach of the spim 
the from a 
(nearly 40,000 eggs) 


for new. 


has ‘‘seven ages” when he } 


riod, 
single 
will have 
quired over 1200 pounds of leaves 


age worms 


ounce 
eegrs 
will need about 184 square feet space 
their homes. Each day’s hatching is 

together, lest the older eat up the food 
the weaker brethren, and every care n 
be taken to prevent the growth of the 
which 
and to ward 


nute fungus makes *‘silk-wo 


rot,”’ off other diseases 
1857 


silken 


Europe was swept of much of 
of paras 


Pasteur’s early 


wealth by one these 


diseases, and one of 
umphs was in discovering its nature 
The worm is conservative, and never 
tempts to move from his place until 
time to begin spinning; he then becom 
distended with the silk juice, and semi 
transparent, like a ripe yellow plum, a 
can presently be observed lifting his hea 
and looking about for a good site for | 
cocoon-building, which has been furnish 
by the cocoon-grower in arches of twit 
or lattice-work. Some of the worms 
lazy, and the twig has to be applied. 
spinner with careful forecast adjusts 
body in the best position for the cocoon 
the floss tl 
The 


of the silk is a gummy secretion in 1 


and commences to throw 
forms its outer coating. materi 
sericteria, two large glands along ea 
side of the body, terminating each in 
spinneret in the mouth; each fibre of the 
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\ SILK 


qd proves on MLUCPOSCOPl 
nation to be double. one 


COM Troi 


W hat the 


Vorin 


j 
t 


Wm soaked Ih vineg 
and dried in the 


himsel 


ed 


orm Closes 


tighter 


and 


nterior thread 


PSOO feet 
thout bre 


1 COCOONS 


With 


IX davs the 


Ss completed, ame 


ition to emerge 


paratl 


On hile 


Cocoon 


vorm. bre 


ood COCOONS 
White nish (these last from 
nese eves), containing a long contin 
thread of si ibre and the body of the dried 
vsalis. “The fuzz or ** floss” isa rough, impure silk 
Istaken off as waste Mhis done, the problem IS 
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I ifacture rs, in particular, Mh 


best reeling, since our mac 


1st 
COT the 


in speeded so high as to require thie 
hread, and our labor 1s 
COOUS a bre: 

}hh SJL) 


ed COCOONS 


manufacturer 
COCOONS In { house-reeled 


tnership 


ad part oreat centres OF trade 
merchants, after one unsuccess! 


succeeded In introducing pnproved 
Wan reels among the Celestials 
heathen Chinee remains untrust 


and manages to sell 


] 


sometimes an 


worthless 


iteration With | 


“he Japane st d 


Hiatures under government 


, and tne hari-kari 


SCTTV 1C¢ 


a SVS mol 


reform which proves very eff 
ive Their reeled silk is eonsequet 
very good The government dire 
oO silk as 1 of silk-reeling, Mr 
h of these t] 


Hayami Kenzo 
one the judges in the 
our Centennial 


and at other 


textile ero 
ex position At ] 
European points the reels 


silk is tested in“ silk-conditioning™ | 


operative has before Oo Wows 
this is mostly womens wot and a similar business has been estab 
so heated as to dissolve in New 


vhieh the silk 


IK a Ves ~ 

{ York within a few years 
WOPrTL Tas 

ick the thread together to make the 


The great silk - growing COUNTY 
coon \ score or si 


t 


course, China, which at the last esti 


» of cocoons are thrown of the world’s silk product 
, 


ttle, and as the gum softens, a 


1876) CO?! 
le uted to the grand total of 67,000,000 pou ( 
broom \ which the work-woman reaching, at an average val 


a pound, $268,000,000, 


wation Of > 
he COCOONS preset ntly detaches 
She at pounds, or 893,000,000 
“ends” from 


} 


over 25.000.| 
end of the silk-worm’s thread 


fully a third 
wether the tenuous pan produced $17,000,000 worth, Ind 
$35,000,000; in Europe, Italy 
eads them nearly 860,000,000, 


more eocoons, according to the 


produce 
be made, thr Kranece, 831,600,001 
all America is put at under §100,000,  T 
price of raw silk has varied greatly, t 
crop being almost as precarious as 


lets and fastens them toa reel, 


is revolved, unwinds the fibre 
from each of the cocoons She must be Hoy 
wateh to notice any break In 1875-6 it touched the lowest por 
running out of 


anv “‘end,” when 


from another ¢ 


a when Chinese sold in the London mark: 
end ocoon must be for tifteen shillings and Japanese for sé 
thrown upon it so as to Keep the 
like this 


HCKNHeSS 


enteen shillings per pound; the next vi 
make the usual thie 


the prices were twenty-nine shillings 
thirty-four shillings, or tw 


WCE as miuchi 
‘ is said that the price 
Reeling, though properly a process of 
; is done mostly 


kness of ‘ 
of dress @oods « 
not respond to:'these changes, and that 
speculators and manufacturers bore 
brunt of the fluctuations 


The’ silk 


velure 


In connection 
erowing Commerce makes a 
tween country silk, which is 
and _ filature 


esta 


industry which has become s 
silk, which is 


lishments called filatures 


factories 


large an interest in this country is pu 


ly a manufacturing one, getting its ra 
material altogether 
free 


for professional work from abroad, dut 
The manufacturers do not exper 
much result from silk-raising in America 


than amateur, and poor 


in the end American 








tly because they think s 
reeled in this country at 
\ demand fon protectiy 


Limes 
fourteen Nou 
lWadbor here should 
Moreover, silk val 
is per pound 
York from Japan 
per pound 
} 1) fh for Americal 
is, therelore 
subsid 


ndustry for women and children 


+ +} LY ‘ . ] 
uid not otherwise a ork, and MiOst 


inder the disadvantage “house ment, apa fron 
Whether the production of co- been California an 
lor direct ise from Normand vy ¢ 


f 


ie growing industry of spun-silk man the former State ine the wold fe 


re, might prove protitable Is very n later years he distributed silk worm egg 


tionable, in view of the low ie ratuitously in various parts of the St: 


it seventy-five cents pe r pound al \ bounty of S250 w: tfered by the Le 
COCOONS cislature tor ever IUU 1\ planted 
Nevertheless, a ‘‘ Women's Silk-er lture mul be rry-trees DUL Spec ators soon show 


{ 


sociation,” one of the indirect results ed the folly of this course by planti 


he Centennial Expos tion. exists in merely for the bounty, and the 


Lhe a Mi 


IS6O7 reeled the ir 


idelphia, with the purpose of pro oislat ; pe iled 


ng silk-culture as protitable work 1 nh In 
women This was organized, with i v silk produced in Cali 
ively philanthropic” purpose, by Phil he | ced his opimion 

phia ladies, headed by Mrs. John better adapted 

is, In April, 1880; it has permanent most any count 
es at 1328 Chestnut Street, where reel l P al 

is taught, silk 

rm eggs, mul 

ry - trees and 
nd-reels sold 

1 books of in 
ietion, which 
publishes, sup 
ed Two. silk 
iDILIONS have 
en held, and the 
OClallon boasts 
elve auxiliaries 
is Many States, 
d has had, it 
tes, over thirty 
ousand corre 
vondents It is 
yped ultimately 
» open a filature 
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subtracted in cleansing Bevond this 7 

portion if the silk is ** weighted 

ave itis not so strong’ as its weight 
Lpty dealers therefore test 


ibandoned ik thread on a little 


the length 


‘number of pounds’ pull it 


its commercial val 


Broad woods 


nas according 
reeled” or “spun” 
r there is no attempt to 
las spun by the silk 


PCoOCOOn, DU The COCOOH IS Tre 


eotton by the 


ery adapted of COUPrse 


this purpose are impor 


ely from Lyons, the cer 


Kuropean silk commeree, and 


\siatie ports ! Dal are opened 


piles of ug 
t upon the tloor. The eocoons are 
ver, freed from adhering dirt, and ass 
ed. all this pre liminary work being d 
ha room i whielh Gust seems to be 


a 


breath of lite 
| ne cocoons are now 


Ipplementec tnufacturing process in the spun 


v, the freeing of the silk fibre fr 


the siikK-worm 


the @wum with 
ied it together to nake ifS Cocoon 


the loosening of thy 


done either by macerat 
mentation process, or | 
vater The COCOONS, 
emptied into luge iron 

] 


shape, and stirred about by meet 


means. Thev are then rinsed in cleat 


} } 
f 


ter, dried in a centrifugal drier, like 
dome stic clothes drierona large se ile 
{ 


exposed for a week to free air in gre 


dropping only y drving- rooms They emerge no long 


e thread: the mo eocoons, but putty little balls ready to 


he wuide-wire beaten out and combed out into sheets 


isstopped. After be fibre something like ** cotton-wool.” 


Snow Spoo To this end they are first laid out ¢ 
automaticalls long table for a good thrashing from 1 
skein silk an that ‘lay it on” with a 250-school-mast 
tomatically power, although this process 1S not alw 
Massachu- considered necessary The “ lapper 
machines, the machine which really does the imj 
a day Sew- tant preparation for the combing 
sold aS on pure chines, receiving the eocoon balls hh 
In the former case mass at one end, and, by a great eylind 
‘ive ounces covered with wire teeth, amaleamati 
four ounees” them into a continuous sheet or ‘lap 


itisclaimed.the gum which emerges at the other 














-otrthese machine Ss all serving thes 


pose of combing and elk aning the 


1 as one combs is , stret 
he sheet of batting 
pol} wood and °* eard 
th comp out the 


* poor 


COMDINGE a 
} 
‘tay ] ’ 
orter and looser | irs come out. fe 


] ] 
cleaned long hair straightened out 


ie first combing and st 
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ipenny ery 
Is ho such process as boil 
Kither reeled or spun si 
Vo ind, singie-twiste d doub ( d 
tWisted, On as many different miac 
MOUS, all and at last reeled, all the st proce SSeS I 
th amalga included in the work of the ** throwst 
them out The name means simply *’ twister, 
product of this word ‘*throw” having reference orig 
ick, loose Lape of IV loa motion in which the object lett 
Ipoh a large drum hand with a twist, as a pitche r send 


ing after two ma at base-ball The business is in ma 


from this drum, cases a distinet calling, the throwster | 
ne-frame ing the imported raw silk, and selling 
frame” prop- twisted thread to the weaver. 
ven these | ips and reduce The machines are of the same renetr 
ver,” which again it ‘draws type—long ‘‘frames” filling a great roon 
ner and thinner sliver, until, on each of which seores of spindles b 


tit 


petitions of the drawing away distractingly. The silk runs off 


erent machines, each of spool or spindle at the top and is doubl 


ts prod ict as the supply of by two spools feeding together, or twist 
ne next in order, the sliver by a flyer or ring, and is delivered to 1 
has become smaller and smaller and finer spool at the bottom 

| lis ready to be made into 
ving machines The 
ype of drawing-frame Is 

le Ol, Wiliell 

from an 

iis ind at 


of ditferent 


it and 


splhbhing 


MY nds a tong 


thers of its kind 
speeder” take 
the last draw 
GASSING-MACHINE 
a coarse Varn 
the food of the 
» proper A curious process sometimes used Wil 
after passing through spun silk after the twisting is the ** gas 


een machines from its orl sing,” or singeing, in which process the 
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cS. 1S done 
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manufacturer declares 


iat one Paterson 
the savings by it 


that 


me 
aia 


hich 
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is the 


Process 


and 


erfere 


rests here 


Licks, DY party 
move them 


all 


muddy 


Mlane 
rhe 


ianey of 


sure 


Col 


¥i thie comple ted 


not enter mto any 


But 
bad dyeing, 


their composition 
) 


anda 


false 


there oF \ hy 


honest dye und dveing, and a 


intent to deceive ean 
of 
F 


of metallic substances 


Maker Nas 


take 300 per cent extra 

This accounts for some of 
cheapness as well as the bad wear of 
ertain foreign fabries which look as well 
} 7 


voods al a much higine r 


Sight as 
Some of the foreign black silks are 


of 


“spontane 


price 


so chiy “loaded” with nitrate iron 


is to give color to the ly rel 


in 


ous combustion” in silk which eaused the 


German Steam-ship Company in 
1879 to 


The 


refuse the weightier foreign silks. 


‘arbon of the silk and the nitrate 


ya compound closely parallel to gun 
vhich is simply cotton fibre soaked 
American manufactur 


tric acid 


ers challenge consumers to test the purity 
by 
If heavy 

feel rough 


of their fabries, which done 


may be 


rave Ing the silk into threads 


ly loaded they will break easily, 
> th 


touch because of the particles of 


taste inky to the tongue, and burn 


«lve 


SMOULGEPIN GLY 


into a vellow, greasy ash 


instead of into almost nothing 


CPISDPLY 


These are tests lady b ivers ol a silk dress 
pas of 


and the vari 


should not forget rhe range tint in 


, , 
eolored’ SILKS Is remarkabie, 


. | 
etv of DY 


shade required from vear to year 
fashion makes a curious pictorial history 


of the t One dealer at the Centen 


mes 
nial showed a rainbow in silk threads 
To return to our yarn—after dyeing, it 


Is Washed and dried, and is now ready for 


process of Like all fabries, 


veaving 
a series of con 
of 


cross threads woy 


is composed of 


Ss iengthwise thie piece, 
p. and of 
‘» according to the 


Warp 


] ] 
hen ciose 


+ 1+) 
Lhe ¢ athe 


woot 


Varn is first spun, then doubled, t 


and is ealled organzine’: woof 


isted 


rst doubled, then spun, is but 


dd, and is ealled ** tram 


I 


‘he tirst process of weavin 
he warp, and the manufacturer ¢ 
vord that he wants a warp 250 vards lo 


d of BOOO to 6000 ends or thr 


vhich last would make a very wide 
PTOOUS The varn has aGalh been WoO 
or unreeled from skeins upon bobbins 


set 


warp machine is to be fed 


these are moa trame from 


WHICH 
The old-fash 
ea Warp machine was an enormous woo 
reel, like a clothes-drier, revolving ski 
upright 


iv on its 


axis, and drawing f) 
as many bobbins as the woof was to ha 


ends A quick eyed virl watched eve 
thread at once, and if any broke stopper 
her reel and mended The Warp Is Lhe 
“which is t 

A later Swis 


machine has partially superseded the o 


“drawn off? upon a‘ beam, 


feed for the ordinary loom 


method, and permits any width and fin 
This is accou 
plished by winding, say, the threads fron 


ness of Warp to be wound 


200 bobbins at a time on a long reel whi 
at one end swells into the shape of an in 


When all the sections ar 
thus wound they all 


verted cone. 
together 


making a warp as wide as the full lengt 


unwind 
of the reel This reel is itself the bean 
and fits into the ordinary loom as its feed 
But it must first pass before a quick h 
man eye for the process of picking out at 
imperfections. 

the 


Is done On 


The winding of woof is a 
matter It 


which reels off each varn on a 


simple 
a quilling-frams 
quill 
the spindle which fits into the bobbi: 
specitically called. 

The loom, which ts the single machine 
used in weaving, is one of the oldest anc 
essentially one of the simplest machine 
in the world. In its latest development 
as the Jaequard loom, it is one of the most 
W hether 
silk, the principle and general cor 
the 


loom, which only ean be 


marvellous for cotton, w 


OO 
or 
struction are same, and the powe 
protitabl y used 


in this country, is a simple adaptation of 
The 


purpose of the loom is to get the contin 


the hand-loom of the earliest days 


ous woof thread woven in and out throug 
of threads Children 
Kindergarten this 1 


the simplest manner, probably as it 


the row warp 


their weaving, do 


done in the earliest times The threade 


needle YOoeS under one Warp thread al 
the child 
the last warp thread it pushes the ne 


over the next, and as 


reacti¢ 


line of woof compactly against the part 


already completed. By skipping two war} 
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The essential difference between 


m and this child’s play is that instead 
noving the end 

1 down under 

ri ids, some of. the varp threads 

ed ip and the others dow n. so th: 

of thread pass 

icatone 


Instead of a 


, this perm 





ition of thi 


, 
bout S00. won for Jae 


medal. the notice of N 


owered and a pension of 1000 crowns 

, : : 

and the harness 1s the S04 he as mobbed by his fello 
, 


Lyons, Who thought labo. 
destroy then 


the wary threads pass ers of 


position to the harness, and) machinery would 
nessand the web roller, the hood. Two years later the gover 
As the machine bought up his rights, and made 
the provement public property; it f 
reed, are lifted or de employment for thousands of 
and years afterward the Lyons we 


threads Pass from 


harne SS 
honored him by weaving a picture o 


{ 
t 


in his workshop, which required the « 


mous number of 24,000 ecards. His 


ie Sa qu ird loom, with its marvel tion has also furnished work to des ie 


power of producing infinite detail of and to card-eutters, who by means 


perforating machine make in the card 


vhich is the Jacquard holes required by the pattern laid ou 


un ordinary loom with a 


larness 
‘he harness-frame has be- the designer on sheets divided into m 


1} s, One for each ot the squares each of which corresponds to 


h string suspended from hole in the eard, one string of the har 
The pattern is work one thread of the Warp. The diac 
by cards pierced with round holes, represents a small piece of one of 


y 1e or sheets, in its true size, and a Jacquard « 


e the perforated musie of the o1 
Bach ecard has holes or spaces — of t 
to 1200 warp thre rds arranged SIZe 


.e card. Where a 


tring correspond 


100 hole . reduced to about Ov 


the forty spaces Bto A correspo 





Varp thre id, and 





if fno hole 
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I} , needles : the Torty holes, in five rows of 


1e 
a 1] 


( 


rs are connect each, marked B to A on the ecard 
wnsters the motion the little square 1s covered by the i 
| 


the cutter punches a hole in the ear 


a horizontal one, are 
the warp thread shows; where there 
a square, the card is left um 


springs against the face 


ird presented to the machine, and mark on 


yond to each hole This ecard then forated, and the woof thread with its 
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Irness open 
arn open 


Wrong time 


loom 
sometimes a consideral 


pre 


Made ! : i ! ring (74Ssl 


so that titi e4 » process used 
Waly he Passing eKIY 
flame, which remove 
laments without In jUurimge thre 
burling, the fabric is unwound fr 
voof thre: roller and wound upon another, the « 


simple At eve ofa woman being on the alert to « 


line ofthread any knots or ** burls” in the silk 


not struck, acts she removes with a pair of tweezers 


r. When fabrie is then ealendered, like paper 
ger is not struck, ing run between copper rollers, or pr 
machine can not between smooth sheets of binders’ bo 

it is measured off, folded, and is now 


arieties of pattern made by for the packer In some kinds of 
f the harness - frames, ing the silk is subjected to a stean 
difference between silk of °° finish,” containing @um and she 
» other means of vary whieh Improves 1s lustre ; and fore 


in the warp is thrown) sill is sometimes ** refinished” in this 
upper surface, and as the by American finishers 
most lustrous, the satiny If the material, however, is not 
d. Grenadine is made by dyed, it must go from the loom to the 


Warp only into aiternate ey shop, or to the printing press Sil 


e reed and harness, and by feed calico, 1s printed on a stout upright 1) 


vy. so that a mesh is” having a roller for each color to be 


if in the lenge h. are On this roller, which is of copper = 


urp threads of different col the portion of the pattern to be printe: 

by feeding the woof thiseolor. and when the silk, carried aro 

from shuttles carrying different colors of a great eylinder in the centre, has be 
thread, each of which, by an automatic ce pressed in turn against each of these 1 


vice. 18 lifted into bearing to be thrown at ers, tne pattern IS complete In t 


1e proper moment; and plaids by making case it must be washed, dried, and fi 
both warp and woof threads of different 


colors. Gros grain is made by plain weav Velvet is made in two wavs, that of 


before it is ready to sell 


ng, ‘half up and halfdown,” with a woof finest grade being woven by looping 


thickness to correspond with the rib) warp thread over fine wires, which 
‘ain. Foulard is simply the general by their size the desired length of 
for plain-woven silk not dyed inthe When the weaver has made a few in 
n, of whieh pongee 1s the Asiatie kind of web, requiring several hundred of the 
The finest and most expensive silk fabric wires, he stops the loom, and with « 
made is bolting-eloth, for the use of mill- hand runs a keen knife alone eacl 
almost altogether in Switzer these wires, cuided Dy a fine groove 
upper surface The other system Is 
g¢ and harnessing are subsidiary made possible by the power-loom fon 
ting the warp in proper production of pile fabrics In th 
loom These consist in put- cloths are really woven together, the 
» thread through its proper binding the two until a knife working 


land eyelet in the harness, a shuttle cuts them apart Velvets n 


vork be Ing done by ehil be carefully looked over to obviate 1m} 


rhessing requires greater feetions, and are then ironed brushed 


thread Is put through the if necessary, sheared to the finest possl 





of evenness Watered silks and 
+ antique are now made by the press wove 1 American looms and 


hot rollers upon the parts showing 


American silk thread 


e ** water lines a method which has American ribbons, sill 
perseded the old hand method of serap | frit yr other silk products at 
¢ down or hammering in the lines. Bro leasw Most of these are 
ides are simply figured goods, the figure bons on a‘ gang loom,’ 
elnge produced by throwing the warp or makes from four to forty pieces a 
ie woof thread to the top in the Jacquard ac vith its separate shuttle m: 
Vveaving. 


»throw. The diagram (| 
The patriotic American woman may not 


he essential parts of the most usual 
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PCIUV, Wlaw 
Passaic Fa 


Lresq Ue bas 


ain a 
tops rushes throug 
ilong Mill Street 
t 


Les and Ol fOOwMS 


to 


ies Which 
\fter the census of ISSO Pate 
ts silk product until it reaches 
the total of silk goods manufaet 
this country, but within a vearor 
hoot to and f it has sutfered both from. t] 
Brooklyn, use many of the simpler process 
cs, Which till a factories and from the gen 
sent to England depression 
looms are among Outside the great cities 
ichines human in factories of the country are 
vised: thev w ve the chester, Connecticut. where 
erns of open-v in a Brothers conduet, with anothi 
velve and a half f , re Hartford, one of the most interesti 
as 5500 bobbins: yare dustrial organizations in Americ: 
on, COStING & ich old farm-house, of the days of 
eh some ofthem have caulis fever, when the father of 
Anew kindof nal brothers took to silk, still 
loom,’ was” about it cluster the creat briek m 
in Amer! fine residences of the Che hevs 
principle and comfortable cottages of the 
needle to weaving, which make up this pretty and 
‘obtained sue- New England village. It is in a pli 


rolling country ten miles east from H 


Ik indus ford Dotted about the place, wit 


Paterson, fences between, are a couple of hin 
indeed, had at of neat brown cottages of wood, son 
mber of whieh the men own, but most of 

from the great are still held and rented by Cheney 

in Forty second thers Their rent roll shows 173 
il hundred han cottages, renting from S85 or $6 to $12 
employed—and whe month, and averaging 88 They wo 

1 of some interested la- cost from 81000 to $1500 to build. 17 


+ { 


room and other comforts are fine roads, pleasantly varied, t 
tures to very humble churches, two boarding houses, charg 
tsannual product, 87,500 $3 50 to $4 a week to operatives, a 
S10 000,000 of eat brick hall, at once theatre, lect 
s, Philad room, and concert room, with drill-) 
hs 600,000 prod ict above and a free library and read 
‘rson, In fact, then room, a billiard-room, and other an 
tire silk manu- ments below, all free to the operatives 
States Since the the firm. Theinvestmenthasrisen from t 
and its high duties small beginnings of 1838 to over 83,0 


imported silk goods, silk-weaving O00 (inecludine the Hartford mill): the 
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looms; 
WOPrK, Cart 
out S600.000 
inished @oods 


MioOst 








700 manuf 
The prominent 
organized mto the 
America } 
New York, 
ts secretary 
labor is earried in Ameri 
y great extreme, many of our 
es nevert he less group a most all 
Lcontrs 


wesses under one roof. in direc 


e Lyons manufacturers, who simply 


vn the material, and give it ou 
e spinners, then to the w rs 


each working in his ittie Shop 


ir manufacturers have le to learn the 4 


mi foreign factories, except In one in | 

resting particular, in which the I ‘h = facts as t portation both of 
dustrial organizatlon has a gorreat adv: i rial : | f manufactured silks 
ive Over our own This is in the °C ‘o the valuation of imported silk 


seils de Prud’ hommes,” one of whic )} foreign ports, mu 
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for men, 66 cents to S150 for 
cents to SL for children Most 
ividual replies from workmen 
Oss OF at least Sixty days Line « 
vear from Inability to procure 
Amen luring 1884 few of the Patersor 
roportion of W » running more than three-g 
hole consumption rhe The distress there has been 
in IN60 vas aggravated by thie 
per cen in rreat strike’ of the ribbon 
thority of© : January to March, 1884, at a t 
Inanufacturers were only t 
production Somewhat dit 
ire paid in ditferent States 
veen City and co intr 
cures of ISSO give thea erage 
of hand-loom weavers at S14 15 fo 
ind SS 44 for women power loom 
But un ers, S11 43 and s7 94; raw-silk spn 
Mnparison SD) 57 and S4 87: soft-silk Warpers, 31 
md 87 62. Young's report of 1875 
S12 to S18 per week as the rang 
or men Weavers, dyers, ete sh 


inskilled male labor, 85 to S10 f 


and 82 to sd for unskilled female lal 
\merican mills, the rates midway bet 
nploved rose. st lv these figures—S15, $9, 87 50,83 
in 1850 to 8194 75 1 ing probably a fair average 
irrene In ISTO and t report quotes the weekly Wages Ol | 
weCordaing | \ lish male operatives at $3 ST to $6 29 
atives emploved, as men at SL Si to S82 66: and the pa 
muses, OP among ere neh operatives In Lyons Was g 
n ISSO. This, on the authority of the Couneil « 
ess than a dol silk trades. at 40 cents to SI 20 (2 te 
lav, and there has been franes) for males and 45 to 50 cents 
reduction since 1880, which females, per day of eleven hours 


stimated in Pater estimate by Mr. W. C W vekott Nn 


to 15 per cent. for ribbon that American silk operatives ar 


eent. for broad-g@oods twice as much as those of England, t 
per cent. on less skilled times as much as those of France or G 
\ccording to Colonel Wright's many, and four times as much as thos 
Ist figures of ISS4, the average Italy The product of the American oF 
workers at day ative is, however, much the larger per n 

75,88 22 (and per hour in silk as in other mecha 
IS83, $10 industries; for while an American op 


the average of tive handles 87 pounds of silk matet 


-TS60, 85 91: 1875.86 12: 1878, the English operative will handle but 


7 OS The labor statisties of pounds, or SI " per cent. of the Ameri 
for 1883 give an average for standard, and the German 59 pounds 
1 


the vear for the 16.834 operatives recorded 655 per cent. The cost of labor per ya 


of S382 ating the day figures at $1 20 to of silk, owing to this fact and to the m¢ 
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use of machinery, by no means 


is 
higher In America as 


aves suggests 


LIMOSt TMpPOssible 


pr mdduection exact! 


ich progvress is show 


ae : 
the cost of the woods made ta an 


the wages of those who make 


Shion Changes stv ‘ pro 
prices 1s 


pots 
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I 
AY of the Ponte Vece] 


where three arches 


ve 


j i 


a . ’ 
iittie Jewellers booths « 


either hand, and pen an 


approac 


parapet, Colville lounge d against 


. { 
Pr oO 


huary, 


a Shop and stared out upon th 


was the late afternoon of a day 


Which had beeu bright and 
} 


rut had sutfered a f mood 


ts hours passed, and 


ied 


iwenine rain 


from @& Sky 


th flying gray ClLOUGS was 


There must uready 


een rain in the mountains, for the 


and 


W 


: — 
Ww torrent that seethed swirled 


» piers Of the bridare 


the Lune’ Arno. 


s a threatening flood 


tna Thre isSswelling 


mently on the wall of 
toward 
under 


‘Ine, Where it lost itself the 
s of the poplars that seemed to file 
7 


its course, and let their delicate tops 
nto the pallor of the low horizon 


l 


he 


le city, With the swee p of t Lune 


O on either hand, and its domes and 
vers hung in the dull air, and the eoun 

vith its white villas and black ey press 
s breaking the gray stretches of the olive 
rchards on its hill-sides, had alike been 
and 
‘olville was finding a sort of vindictive 


VoL. LXXI 


rowing more and more insufferable: 
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spin more s 


8) thousand Co 


SUMMER. 


satisfaet onin the power to ienore the 


and 


pnerte 


roundadiIn«e Trl ry I sc 


pe 


tecture isolated SO 


from it 
for 
been Sta 


1 Des \ ici 


1eS 


prooded 1 ie 7 
difference 
the Main 
Indiana look ng 
sweep of the Wabash 


f, 


iver, tl 


any hsibie hey 


Yl 


on 


; 
tres 


a 
Ul tawny 


il stream, nor 


on S banks 


iorning | 


prodadlag 
off from 


set for many 


renew it in 


tong peen di 


precipitate d 


conscience, ora profound 


Colville it sprane from discust 


experienced l bitte rdisappol tment in ti 
Whose prosperity he } id oiVve the 


al 


energies of his best vears, and in whose fa 
vor he imagined that he had triumphant 


ly established himself 
He had cert made the Des Vaches 
De mocrat Republican averv rood 


vind) 
paper ; 
its 


ability was recognized throughout the 


State, and in Des Vac hes people of all par 








of9 
t re proud of it They liked every 
n LO se hat Col Said they 
! n ‘ i ! mart 
f rn t tat nad thie ere Tond 
{ Lhere is »>SuUCI vrite) 
‘ ny Oo Indianap papers The 
yitieal he Ss to tne ta 
‘ « rt 4 Lh \ ,? rl a i a { 
\ ( ra th erned er 
if ‘ ca ( } Lvo ort « 
( ind no e had much fault 
) De ) Vik publ t) 
) t ) rtaih po 
CLAN ¢ Cor But hen 
) ri¢é to ‘ 
ed ) 0 e peop 
O ell oh uN defeated hin 
‘ t) ndous majo Chat wa 
\ ( ru ) sO hie oY 
mn of t L¢ i v cood joke 
) i ( eT] , 
uC ru \ i Hh¢ ©) \ 
" Ll? I n rN e WV ch 
race erore the comn hit not on S 
L theorist d unpractiecal doetrinaire, but 
a 1Ldanverous man wd What l ors¢ 
he could no holive acquit imself of a 
measure ¢ bad Taith Is conselence trou 
bled him even more than his pride Mon 
ey is found, and a printer bought up 
th it to start a paper in Opposition to 
tiie De ocrat Republican Then Col 
ville contemptuously offered to sell out to 
the R ylican committee in charge of 
the n en pr und they accepted his 
term 
Inp { e he found much of the old 
i WmMness retu il oO him; and his suecess 
ful Opponent took first opport nity Oo 
iplng coats of re On His head im thi 
puboile street en he appeared to the out 
er eve to be shakin inds V Ore Ll 
Dian i mon that he remained to 
( ) iffairs after the sa ( his 


/ lemocrat Re publican the 


utinated the title 


ter the fashion ol 


rs, al 


An nm yourn vas fulsome in its com 
) tar i sions to him It polite 

ivented the fietion that he was going 
to Europe for his health, impaired by 
I 1a Li ors, and adventurous y 


POM i its reade} might nope 


s that they 


I 
to hear from him from time to time its 


inl 


In some of its allusions to him 


Colville detected the point of a fine irony, 
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1 } 1 le: 1 . 
of which he had himself introd iced ft 


practice in the Democrat Republican ; 


1e experienced With a sense of DePrnc 


impoverishment, the fact t 


curious 


oOurnatist Of strong characteristies |e 
tradition of himself in such d 
vi Line journal he has created 
2 ns to bring very little awa Hi 
Ob ed to confess in h own heat 
the paper \ 3 .as FOC d us ever 
S nts, who had trained thems 
rite Like im, seemed to be writing 
\ ‘ ind his honest vould not 
him to receive the consolation offer 
by the friends who told him that 
isa creat falline off in the Post-D 
. t- Republican Mxeept that it 
rather more Stalwart in its Repu 
m, and had turned quite round ¢ 
q S 1 of the tariff, it was v 
Vhat iad ays been It kep 
deeeneyv of tone vhich= he had 
d maintained the terary < i 
h he was proud o Then 
iement must have divined that . 
larit vith the women at least 
Iv due to its careful selections of 
its literary news, and 


and fiction, | 
‘ ‘riticisms, with their lor 
It w: 


had personally lookec 


nd piq lant ¢ 


tracts from new books is some 


since ne 


afte 
lepartment, and the young | 

department, an the voung ello 
; under him had ren 


charge of it 


with the paper Its continued excelle 


which he could not have denied if le 
wished, seemed to leave him drained 
feeble, and it was partly from the sens 
this that he declined the overtures 
backed up with money, to establish a 
He 
there was enough in 
the had not ta 


that strong disgust for publie life 


ae pende nt paper in Des Vaches 
that not fight 
for even if | 


work, he 


included. the place and its people { 
wanted to get away, to get far away 


with the abrupt and total change 1 


humor he reverted to a period in his 
when journalism and polities and tl 


} 


bition of Congress were things undr 
ed of 

At that period. he was a very \ 
h an inelination 


literary side of his profession, which n 


architect, with toward 


it seem profitable to linger, w 


in his hand, amone the masterpieces 


thhisR 


Italian Gothie, when perhaps he mi 


have been better employed in design 


red-roofed, many - verandaed, consciou 


ly-mullioned sea-side cottages on the N 
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les Vaches Re publican, thie 


rouble almost 


s from a herd of buffalo cows 


had seen 





last thine aa 


Willing it, a 





‘ture of Des Vaches. His brothe 


( ~ el veu Des Va eS 

e had lands, and a lead mine, and 
1Or a railroad, na had lately 

La daily ne Wspaper to his other en 
es He had, in fact idded two 


yaapers; for having unexpectedly and 
involuntaril vecome the owner of 


lanev ol 


up a great local journal seized 


bought the Wabash Valle Y 
rat, uniting them under the name 
But he 


hirvst with 


Democrat - Re publican 


t from the 


His 
and he naturally thought of the 
with a turn for writing who had 


Inning to waste for the last vear or 


Europe 


His real purpose was to 


OlVille Into the management of his 


when he invited him to come out 
look at the architecture of Des 


lle went. because he 


was at that 

tin the humor to go anywhere 
iuse his money was running low, 
must begin work somehow. He 
till romantic enough to like the no 


of the place a little because it bore the 


given to it by the old Frenel voya- 
Which 
erazing on the site of their 
but 


he did not like it. He 


tnere ; when he Came to the 





hated 


he staid, and as an architect as 


Des 


+ 


vanted in 


VY one 


‘S, Since the jail and court-house 


een built, he became, half without 
He 


newspaper man. 


ned in time to relish the humorous in- 
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coast. He wrote a magazine timacy o e about him, ana when it 
on the zoology of the Lombardie was de¢ t he was no fool—thers 
in Verona, very Ruskiniat ery ere d ts, growing out of his Eastern 
| of modern motive. He visited accent and t oO s New York 
rt of the peninsula, but he gave Lllo t I's e found hims the ob 
ter part of his time to North Ita ct ol &@ pleas opularit In due time 
eli 1@ rie hye VOun? mn ( ) ro 1 Ou rere ‘ 
mwed to Florence His lo did ( md o paper ts « t 
er hen Shi ent a she left cite i ile ind 
possession Of Liha tre ( to oa ¥ er pelo rial pal ould 
Ss Lenn perament b Dro ! ( { i scotfed i ( Ss 3 i 
il ne fis wue drean y in y rope I 3) il il 
ind to let him the ¢ ul c purpose ‘ > ( ‘ 
Co non da ) ( VAS | ou ri ‘ 1 { \« WoO atl 
vy il rel VUuO hil Ol if ct { wi ¢ ‘ 
Chi had ) i en Ltt ind CO Cl 4 l ty) th l ad 
1 is hnder the s C | ao eo} 1 i ) I 
t init Vil 1 ( Cece ved a ( Heh 1 raectlice Ni Yor l ! 

nh his ler brother suger ne tha He ( d to st efore con 

a Core id S¢ ) ( red it POU 1 i ( 1 ho l} L ive 


HO t ( iS l Ll Tone 
hou Ol t 1 WoUl eep mar 
ecture re TOME Itt i hb OD TEC tor hel a 
Cu 1D lh at ¢ nu \ Vi Ie evel 
one is tutense occupled, and f 
ONSCLOUS pa d to " \ whe the ti ite 
Of feeling that an yectiess lile Was dis 
ice ii LO a Man 
I e mean time he suffered kee1 
wid t eve mome the toss of the oeeu 
pation of which he id bereaved rise 
il Yor q it ert . n tual oO 
Lota ditferent matters rom the are ! 
ot night, hie VOKE thi a Start to the rea 


iZavION OL the tact that he had no longer a 


hewspaper He perceived no is never 
beTore, that Tor hitteen years almost eve 

breat of his life had been drawn with 
relerence to his paper and that without 
t lie as In some sort lost and as it were 
extinet A tide of ridiculous homesi 

LCSS Vihich as ahh @CXPPresslol ) LIS 
passionate regret for tl le e had put 
behind him, rather than ar on for 
Des Vaches, swept over him ad the first 


passages of a letter to the Po f De moecrat 


Republican began to shape mselves in 
his mind He had always, when he left 
home for Ne York or Washington, or 
for his te weeks OF Summet acation on 


he Canadian rivers or the New England 





eoast ritten dat to his readers, in whom 
he kane could count upon quick sym 
pat in all he saw and felt, and he no 

found himself addressi m with that 
frank familiarity which comes to the jour 
nalist, In minor communities, from the 


habit of print. He began by confessing 


to them the defeat of certain « xpectations 
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vith which he had returned to Florence, 
ind told them that they must not look for 
iwivthing like the ordinary letters of tray 

from him But he was not so singular 
n his attitude toward the place as he sup 


i: for any tourist who comes to Flor 


poset 
ence with the old-fashioned expectation 
of impressions W | probadly suffer a dis 

appointment, unless he arrives very voung 
and for the first time. It is a city super 

fiel lly so well known that it atfeets one 
somewhat like a collection of views of it 

self they are from the most striking 
points, of course, but one has examined 
them before, and is disposed to be eritieal 
of them. Certain emotions, certain sensa 

tions, failed to repeat themselves to Col 

ville at sight of the familiar monuments, 
which seemed to wear a hardy and indif 
ferent air, as if being stared at so many 
vears by sO many thousands of travellers 
had extinguished in them that sensibility 
which one likes to faney in objects of in 
terest everywhere. 

The life which was as vivid all about 
him as if caught by the latest instanta- 
neous process made the same compara 
tively ineffective appeal. The operatic 
spectacle was still there The people, 
with their cloaks statuesquely draped 


over their left shoulders, moved down 


the street, or posed in vehement dialogue 
onthe sidewalks; the drama of bargaining, 
with the customer's scorn, the shop-man’s 
pathos, came through the open shop door: 
the handsome, heavy v-eved ladies, the bare 
headed girls, thronged the ways; the caffes 
were full of the well-remembered figures 
over their newspapers and little cups; the 
officers were as splendid as of old, with 
their lone cigars in their mouths, their 
swords kicking against their beautiful legs, 
and their spurs jingling; the dandies, with 
their little dogs and their flower-like 
smiles, were still in front of the confee- 
tioners’ for the inspection of the ladies 
who passed; the old beggar still crouched 
over her sealdino at the chureh door, and 


the voung man with one leg, whom he 


thought to escape by walking fast, had 
timed him to a seeond from the other 
side of the street There was the wonted 
warmth in the sunny squares, and the old 
familiar damp and stench in the deep, nar 
row streets But some charm had gone 
out of these things. The artisans coming 
to the doors of their shallow booths for 
the light on some bit of carpentering, or 
cobbling, or tinkering; the crowds swarm- 






ing through the middle of the streets « 
perfect terms with the wine carts and ¢ 
horses; the ineffective grandiosity of th: 
paiaces huddled upon the crooked tt 
oughfares; the slight but insinuating ce: 
of the southern winter, gathering in 
shade and dispersing in the sun, and «i 
nied everywhere by the profusion ot th 
and tlowers, and by the creenery of o 
dens showing through the grated porta 
and over the tops of high walls; the grou 
of idle poor permanently or temporay 
propped against the bases of edifices 

a southern exposure; the priests 
monks and nuns in their gliding passagy 
the impassioned snapping of the cabme) 
whips; the elangor of bells that at son. 
hours inundated the city, and then sud ‘ 
denly subsided and left it to the bane 

of coppersmiths ; the open-air frying 
cakes, with its primitive smell of burni: 
fat; the tramp of soldiery, and the 
fare of bugles blown to gay measures 
these and a hundred other characterist 
traits and facts still found a response 
the consciousness where they were onc: 
a rapture of novelty; but the response 
faint and thin; he could not warm o 





the old mood in which he onee treast 
them all away as of equal preciousness 

Of course there was a pleasure in re: 
nizing some details of former experie 
in Florence as they recurred. Cols 
had been met at once by a festa, 
nothing could be done, and he was me 
than consoled by the caressing sympat 
with which he was assured that his bro] 
trunk could not be mended till the day at 
er to-morrow ; he had quite forgotten ab 
the festas andthe sympathy. That night 
the piazza on which he lodged seemed f 
of snow to the easual elance he gave 
then he saw that it was the white Ita 
moonlight, which he had also forgot 
COR Ga 

I] 

Colville had reached this point in that 
sareastie study of his own condition 
mind for the advantage of his late read 
rs in the Post-Democrat-Republicai 
when he was aware of a polite rustlit 
of draperies, with an ensuing well-br 
murmur, which at onee ignored him, dep 
recated intrusion upon lim, and asserted 
a common right to the prospect on whic! 
he had been dwelling alone. He looked 
round with an instinctive expectation o! 
style and poise,in which he was not dis 
appointed. The lady, with a graceful lift 
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head and a carriage, 
nost Bernhardtesque in the backward 
; 


ner 


the very erect 


ot shoulders and the strict com 


ale i 


of her elbows Lo 


ssion her si as 
nting out the different bridges to the 
e girl who was with her 

That first one is the Santa Trinita, and 


next is the Carraja, and that one quite 


by the Caseine 1s the iron bridge 


the 
that clump of 


Cascine, you remember park 


ere we were driving 

ods there—” 

\ vagueness expressive of divided inter 
ad crept into the lady's tone rather 

in her words. Colville could feel that 

was waiting for the right moment to 


} | head, 


delicate sculpturesquely 
its toque, and steal 


DY an im 
ceptible glance at him; and he invol 
tal ily alforded her the coveted excuse by 
slhicht 


noise he made in changing his 


{ 


tion in order to be able to go away as 


yas he had seen whether she was pret 
not 


or 


At forty-one the question is 
important to every man With revard 
every Woman. 
Mr. Colville!” 
The gentle surprise conveyed in the 
clamation, without time for recognition, 
ivineed Colville, upon a cool review of 
facts, that the lady had known him be 
e their eves met. 
Why, Mrs. Bowen 


She put out her round, slender arm, and 


he said 


ive him a frank clasp of her gloved hand 
lhe glove wrinkled richly up the sleeve 
her dress half way to her elbow. she 
nt on his face a demand for just what 
ity and degree of change he found in 
rs, and apparently she satisfied herself 


it his mmspection was not to her disad 


intage, for she smiled brightly, and de 
ted the rest of her elance to an electric 
immary of the facts of Colville’s physi 
lomy the sufficiently good outline of 

with full, 
ibbish-brown beard and mustache, both 
iped a little the 


ous smile that lurked under them: the 


Visage rather close-cut 


its 


by ironical self-con 
non-committal, rather weary-looking eyes; 
e brown hair, slightly frosted, that show 


He 


and 


vhile he stood with his hat still off 
vas a little above the middle height 
fit must be confessed, neither his face nor 
us figure had quite preserved their youth 
il lines. They were both much heavier 
than when Mrs. Bowen saw them last, and 
he latter here and there swayed beyond 


the strict bounds of symmetry. She was 
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herself in that moment of life when, to the 


middle-aged observer, at least, a woman's 
looks have a charm which is wanting to 


her earlier bloom. By that time her char 


acter has wrought itself more clearly out 
n her face, and her heart and mind con 
front vou more directly there It is the 
vouth of her spirit which has come to the 
surtace 


‘LT should hav« 


known vou anywhere,’ 


sne exclaimed Vith ft 


iendly pleasure in 
seeing him 

nd 
know that | 


vouthniul 


‘You are very said Colville eal 


aidn t had preserved 


my 


to that decres But | ean 


Imagine it—if vou sav so, Mrs 


Bowen 


Oh, L assure you that vou have Sie 
protested; and now she began gently to 
pursue him with one fine question after 


another about himself, till she had maste1 
main faets of 


He 


ed the his history since they 


had last met vould not have known 


sO vell how to possess himself of hers evel 
if he had felt the same necessity; but in 
fact it had happened that he had heard of 


her 


tervals 


from time to time at not 


She had inarried 


very iong in 


a leading LaW 


yer of her Western city, who in due time 
had gone to Congress, and after his term 
was out, had ‘*taken up his residence” in 
Washington, as the newspapers said in 
his elegant mansion at the corner of & 
Street and Idaho Avenue After that 
he remembered reading that Mrs. Bowen 
was going abroad for the edueation of het 


daughter, from which he made his own in 


And 


] } 
as ho longer 11 


ferences concerning 


“Vouk 


her 


Mr. Bowe 


Marriage 


hew nh WwW 


Ing she said, with fit obsequy of tone 
Yes, I knew,” he answered, with de 
cent sympathy 
‘This is my little Effie.” said Mrs. Bow 
en, alter a moment and now the child, 
hitherto keeping herself discreetly in the 


background, came forward and promptly 


gave her hand to Colville, whe 


» perceived 


that she was not sosmal had thought 


her at first; an effect of infaney had pos 


sibly been studied in the 


brevity of he 
skirts and the immaturity of her corsage, 
but both were in good taste, and really to 
t 


the advantage of her young figure. Ther 
vas reason and justice in her being dressed 
as she was, for she was really nok so old 
as she looked by two or three years’; and 
Mrs 
ing in the hollow of her left arm the India 
shawl sacque she had taken off and hung 


there ; 


there was reason in Bowen's carry 


the deep cherry silk lining gave life 
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tothe sombre tints prevailing in her dress 


emoval left free 


its 1 to express a 
thie ce her ¢ ren dy-like pet 
! is ‘ ord for Mrs 
By yuan he for the t 1 of her 
ea ‘ iagemet of her arm fro 
the ¢ e curve oF her hand fro 
Vrist to "-t the smile, subdued, b 
cie} ( ) mit her ] 
) S ve hot 8) { ini 
Ul ( a ale ( ! 1 ( 
¢ Cr ! her SUK 
i r clove ink OUOPrOUS 
r i othe st Ipalpable qua 
\ Ca S swe had \ 
i her the ) ice} in Charming stiff 
nes ( { NN oO i el ta eal ! 
Xn Ha vou er ere a great 
vhile shit ed, turning her head slow 
ra €% ‘ and looking at him 
a little ditheulty she had in raising 
her evelids vhen she was younger thie 
grilance it shvlv stole from under the 
covert of their lashes was like a gleam of 


and it was still like a gleam of 
sunshine 


Colville mood 


yViose 


was very suscept 


} la } » » t) 
ipie to the weatne 


brightened in the ray 


‘TL only arrived last night,” he said, with 
a smile 

How vlad vou must be to ret bac] 
Did you ever see k 
than it IS morning 


Not for vears, 


other 


lorence more beautiful 


Was th 


said Colville, with an 


smile for her pretty enthusiasm 
Not for seventeen years at the least cal 


culation 


Is SO many cried Mrs Bowen, 
Vith love aismay **“Yes, it is, she 
sighed, and she did not speak for an ap 
p Clavie il 


is thinking of that 


oid to Whieh she Was 
pri some cdecre tLnough ne never 
ould teil hOW much: and when she spoke 
he pereeived that she purposely avoided 
speanlne oO ,cerlalh person, Whom a Wo 
Miah O Thon l 2) 2) ss would have 
insisted upon naming at once I never 
can b e 1 the lapse of time when | 

a to Ita it alWavs makes me feel 

( is When I left it last 

L eould e voud never left it 

i 4 ( 

Mrs. Bowen reflected a moment Ts 
that a compliment 

lL had an obseure intention of saying 
something fine; but ldon’t think I've quite 
made oul Lit owned 
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Bowen gave her small, sweet sn 


Mrs. 
L 1 to 


| Was 


very nice of you try b 
haven't 


t 
I've t 


Dee 


really been away for some 


iken a house in Florence, and J 


here two ve 


ba Zi Ceca 


UPSaaVS 


ars. Palazzo Pinti. L 


\rno del You must come a 





rit I} four t 


from 





i 18, 
said Colville 
Bowen 


offer her hand in 


Phank vou, 


afraid,” said Mrs 
LO 


paring 


that Effie and J 


broke IM UPOH SO Ine 
portant cogitations oF vous. lie 
ea the siiken burden of her arm a 


wd the child stirred from the 


correc 
she had been keeping, and smiled po 

I don't think they deserve a rea 
tionary word like that,” said Colville 


was simply mooning If there 


dehhnite in 


thing my mInNa, [ was w 
that | was looking down on the W 
in Des Vaches, instead of the Arn 


Klorence.’ 
Oh! And I supposed you must 
dulging all sorts of historical associat 
Kthe and I 
walking through the Via de’ Bardi, wlh« 
ed, and | 


back over the Ponte Vecchio, so as to 


With the place 





Romola liv was. bringing 
press the origin of Florence on her min 
‘Ts that Miss’ Ethic 
it 7’ asked Colville, looking at the e 


What makes 
whose youthful resemblance to her n 
ther was in all things so perfect that 
fantastic question whether she could « 

have had any other parent swept throug 
Certainly, if Mrs. Bowen wert 

again, there 


him. 


marry was nothing in 
child’s looks to suggest the idea of a pr 
ecessor to the second husband 


Effie doesn’t hate any sort of use! 


knowledge,” said her mother, half } 
ingly ‘She’s just come to me ft 


school at Vevay.”’ 

‘Oh, then, | think she might,” persist: 
Colville. ‘* Don’t you hate the orig 
Klorence a little 2” he asked of the el] 

‘] don’t know enough about it.” s 
answered, with a quick look of quest 
at her mother, and checking hers If ain 
possibly indiscreet smile 

‘**Ah, that 
VilLicC, and he 
the 
propriety to her mother, and his thoug 
Mrs 
trammelled girlhood 
her Western city. 


for it,” said ¢ 


It amused 


accounts 


laughed. 


see child referring even this point 


idled off to what Bowen's own WwW 
been 
the 
were to be no buggy rides or concerts 01 


the invitation of 


must have 


For her daughter 


dances at 


young 


mel 
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r no sitt or O Live Leps at aus ( ru t rl ? 
r vo ‘ I ri¢ ! rie ~ 
iad Lin ean riho et | ) Vache 
bu O il ( ( ( 
D tlio? ( l t ot ‘ { 
) t ) ( ! l Se ¢ I bie ( \\ ( ) 
‘ | ne ) } ( He pre co ! ( | 
, ( } yle« ‘ ] 
‘ | » read a tlie « i tt 1 oO 
. \ ( it a i 1 « p 
, or t¢ ‘ evo p } iy v6 ; 
} l bo e! | ] wd vere ) ) ©) na ‘ 
H 
yn, to see ere sn’t somethin O e othe 
reneh Here's some neti Flor 
ow offered Colville het nd, and « 0 Lid ese tab 
id nself very relu t to |e t tops, and paper ts, and easkets, ar 
something in her looks did not forbid photograph Trame ul ckKets, and breast 
| 1 when she took her hand awa pins; and here, this ghostly @lare of u 
| Let me go to Viesseux’s wi der-sized Psyches and Hebes and Graces in 
Mrs. Bowen, and give you the ad- alabaster 
ve of my unprejudiced ignorance in Oh, you mustn ofany em 
f ioice Of a book on Florence Mrs. Bowen brok« 1 horro el i 
, () | Vas longing to aSk you ’ said yvour tTriend vishes you to wet he nie 
; Bowen, frankly “Tt is really such thing characteristica Florentine, and 
ous matter, especially when the book at the same time very tastefu ou must 
4 VOung person Unless it’s ve ry “oO 
t's so apt to be objectionable : Coly egaveamelancholy laugh My 
Yes ‘said Colville vith a smile at her friends an avpstraction Mrs Bowen Wit! 
Nexity He moved off down the slop out sex or any sort of entity 
bridge with her, between the 4 2) said Mrs. Bowen Some fine 
s shops, and felt a singular satisfae- drops had begun to sprinkle t] pave 
4 nner company Women of fashion ment \W at a ridiculous Diunder! It's 
z iys Interested him; he liked them: it raining the, I’m afraid we must civ 
erted him that they should take them ip vour book for to-day Were not 
Ss seriously Their resolution, their dressed ford imp weather, anc ed tier 
fering for their ideal, such as it was hurry home as soon as pos ( She got 
energy in dressing and adorning promptiv into the shelter ¢ L doorway 
selves, the pains they were at to and gathered her da er to her ile 
» the trivialities they passed their she flu rsacque ove shoulder, and 
es 1n ver per tuall adelguthul to eaug! arape ( thie itor 
He often then ople of great the next ven t Mr. ( 
NICILV, an sometimes o Sine@u you ea Oy LOsea ¢ ria 
i sense; their frequent vein of } that « ( sight 
tell \ ( } » feno { itne 
en r, he would have d edt e from the ( Ss cab 
Line ive been less welcome hie 1 ) ip d at iod fi i 
n inter, but now he fel Co arove reast of the doo 
| Mrs. Bower broken-kneed, tremulous little hors 
Go before, Effie,’ shesaid; andsheadd- gay in brass-mounted harness. and with a 
1, to Colville, ‘‘ How very Florentine all tail turkey feather stuck upright at « 
Is 1s! If you dropped from the clouds’ ear in his headstall 
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} 
ue Lmpressions began to deline 


no more . li i 
stop} lves. He then remembered th 
In many ne | 


i 
] + 
kindness, almost a co 


S ior one whose 


eSS 4a LOpeLess doom Ln pende ao 
ived that she had always see 


i a thing that had not oc 
him im the stupid absorption of 
Florentine sion forthe other—and fragments « 
SlOnS OF any hat she had probably defended and 
ted him occurred to him, and 
Valh and retrospective gratitude 
doned himself to regrets, which we 
er enough in regard to Miss Ride 
anly a little unlawful « 


ig Mrs. Bowen 
As he walked away tow: 


amused himself with the conjecture 
‘he, With his forty one years and | s 
and eighty-five pounds, were 1 

lic and even a romantic 
this pretty and kindly woman 
found that ably imagined himas heart-broket 
Hle was very willing 


with the rain be C 


to see more 


wished; but 
itto to fall more thiek and ehill in 


rave 1t tu 
ening street, he could have postponed 


arry she 
Lhe ¢ 


a remem 


till a pleasanter ! 


without great self-denial. He fe 

} { 2 

tle twinge of rheumatism in his she 
vhen he got into his room, for your 


next meeting 


wee 


sO LICC 


you to promise 
iestioned | from under her 
idded, with a in a Florentine hotel is always son 
vas rewarded grees colder than out-doors, unless 

alike, from have fire in it; and with the sun 
on his windows when he went on 
unch, it had seemed to Colville ridi: 


eke pt up 


is Lhey Grove away 


his morning fi 
vhat he had taken the roon 


landlord assure 


lo have 


in Was \ 


It was in it, the 


hen Mrs. Bowen 
from ten in the morning till fou 


" ' 

vas Miss Li e used to be the 

nN l fthe girl who jilted afternoon; and so,in fact, it was 
hen both so yvoung shone, but even then it was not { 

t, but had a trick of 


peel a vear Lt 
the window, and painting 


looking Ih 


IV Jiave 
belore they left home for the Ol 
spending in EF rope; but chamber wall with a delusive clow 

man’s inexperience they ile raked away the ashes of his fire-pla 
sest and maturest of society lagots ¢ 


ut quaked in his breast 


and throwing on two or three 


hey broom and pine sprays, he had a b 


that would be very pretty to dress by 


wart 


talking and laughing 


but that gave out no 
the present. He left it, and went dow) 
Room, as it was labelled « 


talking dinner, 


ey should be 


ub him: 
afraid of Miss Ridgely than of 
and effective, 


he Reading 
>was dashing the door, in homage toa predominant 
English-speaking people among the gue 

was no fire there; that was k 
dled only by request, and he shivered 
the bare aspect of the apartment, with 


here Miss Ridgely was serene and ele 
t. according to his feeling at that time. but there 


never saw her after his rejection, and 


not till he read of her Inarriage 
ILS 


e Hon. Mr. Bowen that certain 


cold piano, its locked book-cases, and 
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ai » 
Tiinve S. the .Neite 


[tal 


where the London 
Presse of Vienna, and the 

me exposed tli r titles, one } 

margin of the othe: Hi 

door and went 

ere the stove wi 


1.) 
Its Small 10g 


ove. 
Bu 


ly lighted 
| 


even here the 
that 11 


an 


al rather t 
1 before the 
suulder against 
ved 1oO iu 
ed the fig 


: : 
ian-breastea 


ives 

hounds developing 

es and foliage that covered the frescoed 
the 


Waiters, in tl 


ising of quadrangularly vaulted 


Che 

were putting the 

» the table, and the sound of 
side the door obliged Colville 


The effort 


reluctant 


T 
( 
} ‘ ly ] { ] 
Mvoivea SUlil 


about going to Mrs 
“n’s 

he door opened, and some Kne@lish la 
entered, faintly acknowledging, pro 

onally ignoring, his presence, and talk 


had 
cl They agreed that it 


of what they been doing 


since 
Was really too 
{in the churehes for any 


that the 


pleasure in 
Pitti 


they had those braziers 


pietures, and Gallery, 


vas the only 
comfort A 
] 


husband 


vou eould vo with 


lady and her 
lan lady followed: ali Italian ven 
three 


an American family, and 


our detached men of the English speak 
ce, Whose language at 
table. 

dinner progressed from soup to 


once vecame 


ie law of the 
As the 


and from the entrée to the roast and 


id, the combined etfeet of the pleasant 


ieer and the increasing earnestness of 
stove made the room warmerand warm 
the 


cker-covered flasks, tied with tufts of red 


They drank Chianti wine from 


id green SilK, 1m Which they serve tabie 


ne at Florence, and said how pretty 


e bottles were, but how the wine did not 
em very cood. 
“TH certainly isn't so good as it used to 
said Colville 
Ah, then you have been in Florhence 
forhe,” said the French lady, whose Eng 
sn proved to be much better than the 
ench that he began to talk to her in 
“Yes, a great while ago: in a state of 


re-existence, in fact,”’ he said. 
The lady looked a little puzzled, but in 


¢ 


rhestec They n 


themselves or to thos« 


lalking 


husbal 
as probabl 


that she 
loo 


air rat 


would not have him take 


“7 
rentieman on 
fYerine¢ 


tely o him the 


j laft fay + Oo 
nh had been eft for the guest 


to one another 
Italian, al 


affairs 
found that 


(nye AnNO 


his new Trend 
vet his acquaintance, Wa 
. : 
Parliame ht, and a r¢ publican 


Ame} 


ao vou 


That hterestS me as an 
But why 

republie in 
‘When 
why shou 


ltalian 


constitutiona 


An Kn y ishman across 


Colville from the d 


this question by asking anothe 


formed talk about it | een the 


made his tacit observation that the 


lish, since lust, seen 


have Lrowl ih i 
With strangers Wi he America 
S talk ithin itself 


that 


did not like 


wil } ry? T 
mV Wihieh Kep at 


hushed to a tone so low no one else 


could hear it Colville their 
mumobiing for the honor of the country, 
which we all have at heart, however little 
we think it, he would have preferred that 
they should speak up, and not seem afraid 


or ashamed; he thought the English Man 
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‘ some & ive r Wray 
faint, fascinating fragrance: 
lly air. Colville experienced 
slight exhilaration, the mingled 1 
tance and eagerness, of a m: who 
nters an assemblage of soe 
long absence from it, and 2 
E is hands a little nervously togethe 
ie turned t aside the yellow Abruzzi blanket 
personable tiére and let himself into the bi 
ot those interior. 


dress than Mrs. Bowen stood in front of the 


in a brown silk of subdued splendor 


1 with her hands and fan and han 


chief tastefully composed before her 
I 
hit st 


ville she gave a shi 
iave betraved to him, if 
been another woman, that 
be | eved he would 
forward with a rust 
ure to meet him: he had _ polit 
a rush upon her, so as to Spare 
xertion, and he was tempted to 
en foppishness of attitud: 
alking with her during the 
before she introduced him to : 
pany She h: | been 


Was hot al 
rry. He was sensible of 
sonal effeet than the men in fro 
Vavs were Making, and 
ived with self-satisfaetion that his 


1@ dress Was of better style than that 
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he others who wore it; at least no one” says that the ivorv white with ] 
earried a crush hat makes her loo ist white ar | 
At forty-one a man Is still verv muse fur ¢ 
0 ind Co le was obs« ! V Present ( t once they ef) for 
iat Mrs. Bowen, whos e since they et not \ e) 
il an evening party ( et No; Lon ep you f othe 
d « ef] it New York and Was perso ul n t tt 
a) see that he Vas Pyickda ¢ tl 
ns te ol Des Va ( Be re s ( ( 
aie ied cn ©é ( Co! " Shy¢ tO s oO o} > ‘ ' ed 
ip to ( Y t Li cuD « ten oO ( ce ce 
yne bread and butter on a ! \ | ( ed dispose ! 
n good-eve oO { 7 f 3 rid eve ea 
ness oO Waddie he t mot eS crea re l 
ining about to ta the ) perb ad sh nd t ‘ 
ht it waa vou. Mes. Bowe ohad andt ck bi 
do vou and Miss Et! . iu O ose sta ( ine ut pe 
You notice it, then Mrs. Bowen mind vou of some those exquisite e9 
| delighted du Maurier wome t stvle « 
i did eve moment vou were togeth Sve onable } mn 
a You aon t mand m having he had idle | 
so personal in my observations ‘Is there a fashio ices sked 
Oh, not at all,” said Mrs. Bowen, and Colville 
le laughed W certain You must no 
It must be true,” he said, ‘‘ what a that 
ench lady said to me at the table @hét Phen why aren't all the ladies in the 
er to-night: ‘the Amerhieans alwavs fashion 
hike the note of perhsonality He ‘Tt isn’t one that ean be put on se 
ily imitated the French lady's gut sides, every one hasn't got Imogene Gra 
il accent hams figure to carry it off 
| suppose we do,” mused Mrs. Bowen, That's her name, then—Imogene Gra 
ind that we don’t mind it in each other. ham [t's a very pretty name 
ish you would say which I shall intro- ‘Yes. She's staving with me for the 
e vou to,” she said, letting her glanee winter Now that’s all I can allow vou 
nuvisibly over her company, where to know for the present Come You 
Lhe people seemed comfortably talk must 
But this is worse than nothing He 
Oh, there’s no hurry; put it off till made a feint of protesting as she led him 
orrow,”’ said Colville ; away, and named him to the had Sli¢ hi 
Oh no; that won't do,” said Mrs. Bow ed him to know But he was not a 
Ke & Woman Who has pubire duties lv sorry he had his modes MiISg Ines 
rform, and is resolute to saerifice her Whethel e were equal to quite oO much 
ite pleasure to them But she post young iddvoas Miss Gra ! ee) 
med them a moment longer [hope When he no longer looked at her ] | 
uu got home before the rain Sti Sala 1 Willthisica LMPressiohn oO Lie i 
‘Yes, returned Colvill That [ heroic statue of hers 
mt mind a little sprinkling Who is e lady whom Mrs. Bowe him 
Junonian young person at the ¢ 1 of th had ol i ‘ f ( 
e room iste ( } ] i ) 1d 2A 
Ah,” said Mrs. Bowe) ‘vou cant | creat deal to He G j n. but 
troduced to her first But isn't she masterof that verv efficient Enclish a 
ely t It s vet towethe inimag i 
Yes [t's a wonderful effect o bite ) sufl ngs from our orthograp a 
d gold Coiville repeated the republican depu 
You mustn't savy that to her. She ving about a constitutional king, which 
is doubtful about her dress be ise she e had begun to think Was neat 
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WiVs¢ 
nat gentile 
in where ne 


aPC 


OUP Sally 
-ecOonom 
» Cost oO! 
people Wii 
o bear quietly 
t 


no oth " ro 


vern 
LM Pose > spoke 
ippealing | riotismn 


pathet 


plommacy 

vs in the past 
pa 
lution 


thie 


ha istible 
reso 
poetizes 
il 


nothing 


Wn uc 


had Gone 


\V itho il 
vorthiness 
By s \ 


icles 


lv excused 
Have no pai 


and moral naked 


lation of the 
Vie to 
f Republican In whieh 


t 


d 1, cont 
r > 


1h 


hio 


par 


America li 


son Oo 


ana 


= 
and had 


splendor as he 


mirror 


he long 


fore Siie Was talking 


yvoung2 ciergvmMmanh, 


him The company 


\inericans there 


but 
a ques 
this clergyman 


nerican There were 


lans and there were some 


rans, WhO sy 


iville moved 


rine 


Eng 


out 


} 
ilSi) 


al from group to 


» could ever have 


being again It was certainly 
the lifeat Des Vac 


dancing and love-making period 


‘hes that people 


or never He began los 


he had spent SO DUS 


had certain 


certain moment 


perhaps mat ked its 


‘a-UPh Was replaced DV a 


rum puneh, mid or strong accord 


the custom of the house, which is sea 


most Florentine receptions some 


people went immediately after 


young remained talku 


clergyman 

Miss Graham 
Colville, with his smoking @lass 

it the side of a 


had 
They joined in talk by a con 


hand, found himself : 


ly old ventleman who ref 


sed 
punch, 


imp and the old gentleman said, d 


lise 
ly, ** You are an American, | presuni 
His 


act 


accent had already establishe: 
but 
to think it the part of candor to say 
Col had 


I'm an American myself.” 


of his own nationality, he see 


ville acknowledged his o 


Ive met several of our country 


since L arrived,” suggested Colville 
The old gentleman seemed to lik 
way of putting it ‘Well, yes, wer 
inita rly represented here in numbei 
But [I'm bound to say 


I don't find our countrymen so agg 


miust confess 
res 
SO international 
1 make out. I haven't 


their peculiar heroines as yet, sir 


loud, 


Lit 


as our ho 


WOl met a 
Colville could not help laughing 


wish J had 


But perhaps they avoid 


ple of our vears and discretion, or els 
} filial attitude 
ean t recognize them.” 


such a toward us that 


cried the old ¢ 
tleman, with cheerful assent. 


Perhaps, perhaps,” 


I was talking with one of our Gen 
friends here just now, and he com} 
that the 


rie 


American girls—especially 


h ones—seem calculating 


lL told h 
to account for tl 


very 
worldly and conventional. 
didn’t know how 


lal 


tried to give him some notion of the 


nobling influences of society in Newp¢ 


as [ve had glimpses of it 
The old gentleman e 


which he was holding in the palms of 


hands, in high enjoyment of 


‘Acs! 


sarcasm, 


PLalhie 


e) 


aressed his elbows 


Colville 


Yroup as his enlarging acquaintance led. very good! very Food 


and found himself more interested in so he said. of) quite agree 


with you; and I 
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rdvantages del] 


reco2@nizin 


you ana 


made acquaint 


I 


ela 


nave 


»old gent 
ve haven't,” said Colvi 
> entre 

ime 


And 


Lt 


strangers 


Introduce tev. Mr 


she ada 


take you 


hand through Colville’s 
that flattered 


your times 


licate toueh 


vhole being, for come 


ist, and I’m going to present you to 
ss Graham 
[ don’t know,” he said 


Miss Grah: 


pre sented to 


ced myself up to the 


rere iS a 


her 


‘re none | 
Oh. | 


He SE 


belie 
don't lies at all \ 
Mrs. Bow 


t 


hool-@irl 


s sense of humor had not the na onal 
teness She liked joking In men, Dut 


did not know how to say Tunny thin 


*You ll see, as 


vou Come ip Lo 


I\ 


Miss Graham did, indeed, somehow d 


nish im the nearer perspective. She 


When Col 


lifted his eves from bowing bef 


sed to be overwhe Imin 


perceived that she was ther so 


hel 


ll nor so very laree, but possessed 
a generous al 


But she 


h a sweet 


ipiit ide of woman 


vas even more beaut 


and vouthful radiance 


ok that was very winning If she 


ised to be the woddess she looked aer 


leneth of the salon, she had gain 


ich by becoming an extremely loys 


oung girl; and her teeth, when 


she 
poke, showed a fascinating little irre Tu 


irity that gave her the last eharm 


Mrs. Bowen elided away With the young 


Ethie Miss 
rraham’s side, and seemed to have hold 
of the left hand, which the girl let hang 


lergyman, but remained at 


( 


carelessly behind her in the volume of her 


said M 

COM Path 
moment Ili permitter 

The nad 


overed tl} 


tho 10 
may 


other 


There Kreneh 
table dhéte this 


KHeW | Was nh 


at the 


Americans always strike 


Lhe ke 


sonality He practiced these economies 


of material in conversation quite reck 
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Well. yes, | suppose | do 


neople 


No: but don't you 


LOOK 
fraraor 
orence 
» ONL 

t 


‘OmMah 


ror thre 


‘ontrary 
from the vasty deep. Ive 
ve around here for my old emot 
[ havent had a respon 
cried Miss Graham, staring 
studying e\ at him * How delightful! et 


more | Bowen turned away her pretty little ] 


persons joke to 


mulated by their appreciation, ( 
nt on with more nonsens« N 
to get at your old emot 
Florence is to borr t 


rrom somebody who's having them fre 


What do you think about Florence, M 


I’ve been here two months 


its too late 


don t know 


* Buffalo ? ‘an imagine the 
ence And it’s not altogether to 
advantage of Buffalo. 

"Qh, have you been there 2?” asked 
Graham, with a touching Littl 


Do you know anybody in Buffalo 


eavernes 
Some of the newspaper men; a 
pass through there once a year on 
sixteen, Way yj York—or used to. | 
no more ’ ‘ lively piace 
peopl be “Yes. is,’ sighed Miss Graham 
: a 
TONALY 
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irred 


matter to 


he's so happy here im 


HMpression Ol 


1 thre 
] { ICS here al 
to hear him talk 
Vili ' 

ve heard 
DOUL Savonarola, 
ilked to me about 

ISS Gyraham, 
aters talk 


probab 


Mrs 


ahd then 


Bowen fon 
med lugs hed, 
piv to Colville 
incredible of 
he resumed 

l told 
said, and we ag 
Amer! 


pore fe rre d 


DEeLICVE Hid 


(rerman ‘eed 


out another type of 
be 2?” demanded 
»>so easy to say right 


Oll-hand, 


i answered Colville, indolently 
Mrs. Bo 


under the el 


screen 


ven put her hand 


DoW OT the 


irm: holding her 


} 
aon believe 


I should agree with you so 


cont 


daughter of mine have 


, 
vell sne 


said, apparently with a sort 

tidactie mtention 

hey entered Into a GAISCUSSION 
Pruuitiul with \merieans t! 

American girlhood 

] 


Old 


ssion of and Co 


ended for the national ide 


wirlish liberty as wide as the continent 


fast as the Mississippi Mrs. Bowen 


OoOd Himnk With Gelicate Tirminess 


youre Europeanized 
| certainly prefer the European 


f bringing up girls 


fastly get 


she Mi ylied Slé 
shouldn't think of 


the 


vill come rial 


ett ane 
freedom | 
*Well 


next 


perhaps it 


generation, then she w 
iughter have the freedom she had 


Not if 


Bowen 


[im alive to prevent it 


LV ille lauched 


* Which plan do 
r, Miss Graham 2?” 
[ don’t think 


ILS quite the sa 


it used to be,” answered the 
vely 
* Well, then, al 
had died before t ‘hange, T had 
blessed time. 


| perceive more and 
I’m : 


¢ 


ve | mi in 


obsole mv dota 


the good old times, and the 
flouts me Miss Et} 


Amer 


the age 
you preter 
No, thi 


KIV. *kthe 


you,” said het 
quic is out of the questior 
time vou were in bed, Ethie 

hae 


ness 


child came th instant submiss 


and kissed her mother POOU-1 


1 
shh kissed Miss 


Graham, and. gay 
He held it 


shyly away 


hand to Colville 
pull 


loll d 


her 


letting her 
while he 
laughed at 


past the time 


his 


his sad 


back in 
with 
I shou dl be Ih bed. miy ce 


eves 


and [Um sitting up merely because thi 
etl 
hot 


od to send me It's not that Pm rv 


vV such a very bad DOV. (7OOU - 1 
Don't put me into a disagreeable dre 
The ce} 
ridled at the mild pleasantry, and wl 


Colville l 


put me into a nice one.’ 


her hand she sudde: 


released 
stooped forward and kissed him 

‘** You're so funny ” she eried, and 1 
and eseaped beyond the portiere 

Mrs. Bowen stared in the samedirectio1 
** Really, Effie | 
been carried a little beyond herself.’ 


but not with severity. 


** Well,” said Colville, ‘‘ that’s one con 
Florence. And 
When I was 1 


Florence before, Mrs. Bowen,” he contin 


quest since I came to 


merely by being funny! 





HIGH DAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


noment, ‘* there were 
| used to @o about quite 
them They were 
y, and we were all very young 
you think it Was Charming Mrs 
en colored a lovely red, and smiled, 
made no other respouse 
Ss Chana d ve ry much for the 
There us 
cirl, witha wid 
flunga heavy boug 
lap when she met 


} 
ice L spentan hour look 

,] 
| 


Ja Dri 


} , , 
ri to-day, and couldn t tind 


r that g 
The only flower girl I could find 
fifty, who kept me tifteen 
Tornabuoni while she as 
at my button-hole, trying 
second-hand violets and a 
sv intoit. Ah, vouth! youth! I 
young fellow could have found 
> {] ata glance; but Wey 
pelonge, each Oot us Oo 
mn Mrs. Bowen,” he 
with a touch of tragedy whether 
atfeeted he did not well know him 
his hardiness, ** what has become 
Mrs. Pilsbury 
Mrs. Milbury, you mean?” gasped Mrs, 
en, in allright at his boldness. ry ie 
Milbury, Bilbury, Pilsbury—it could le 
»y long as it isn't a It 
They're living in Chieago!” she | done 
to reply, as if she were afraid he was Khe W 
to say, “so long as it isn’t Colville, somet 
he could not have borne that. 
le clasped his hands at the back of 
id and looked at Mrs. Bowen with 
that let her know that he was perfect 
are she had been telling Miss Gra Old 
if his yo ithful romanee, and that he He looked sad 
“And you him 
he said, as if that were quite Thelo yurned quite 
Oo what they had been talking and fell asunder, a bn 
‘you wouldn't let MissGrahamgo bers. They had been 
walking alone with a dotard like me vneast he 
Certainly not,” said Mrs. Bowen faces, and saw 
Colville got to his feet by a s irprising and the ea 


tivity. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Graham.” He the pretty woman good 


HIGH DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 
() LONG and lagging hours of tir i 


How lhe ivily the hope you mock 
How slow you creep across the clock, 
When the child waits for you to chime 
The year returning in its prime 
Yet all so glad! yet all so glad! 
Vou. L¥XI.—No. 42.19 
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AUNT POW 


ae) vouldn't believe me if I told vou 
it an excitement it raised when 
Abner got Aunt Powell's letter saving 


doctor had ordered her away from 


the Ne England climate, and that shi 
co i to Pennsylvania and wanted 

, 
to look upaquiet ttle countrv house 
for her nea rv to Gloster Nothing ex 
‘avagant, she said: just a little home 


ere she could end her days within 


ill of her brother's children, and feel 
e wasn't alone in the world She 
yvouldn t vant to pay over 820,000, she 
said 
Lia m thre uzzIne there was 1n the 
in \ n iil learned th lie s! 
\) 5 irlvia hole d hefore we 
! wn rut if Jennie Powe 
ilwa is mereenary and selfish I saw 
that. and said so too, long before Abner 
marricd het na i y ved her hu 


and to keep rat letter a secret, so as to 
have Aunt Powell's affairs in their own 
hand Just as thou 1 Aunt Powell 
isn'tas dear tothe other children as she 
could be to a woman who never so much 
heard of her until she married into our 
family sut Jennie was just as gossip 
rd TALK ALLVE iS she Wa mereenary, and 


. . 
more too, and she eouldn t 2o to bed With 


SU news as that and live through the 
} t.and she knew it So before sun 
st out it all eame, in solemn confidence 
to half a dozen acquaintances and thre 


And then how ye. iced from house to 


louse, and how our tongues run and run, 
d how we tried to find out everything 
und tell nothine! And the family con 
tations held in every Po ell house that 


}) 


night after the children were put to bed 


And the shower of letters that fell into 


the Gloster post-ofliee that night after all 

t { n was asleep, addressed to Miss Lu 

ecinda Powell, Skenadoquonooksis, Maine! 

Lem said he was too sleepv to write for me 

I made him do it, and posted him off 

1 it And what should he do but go 

over to Abner Powell's and tell Abner 

ing to the post-office, and ask 

i ( id anv letters he eould earry 
ao nana pos for lirm 


\bner sat there at the table, up to his 
eves in ink and paper. He stared at Lem, 
and then began to stammer, and finally 


looke | at Jennie 


No,” snapped Jennie, ‘‘ we haven't 


T 


9) 


ELL'S WILL. 





any letters vou can post for us. What 
did you want to know for?” 

And Lem laughed, and said he « 
wanted to be neighborly, and went 
And if that aggravating man didn’t 
down on the office steps, and stay ther 
the dark until past midnight, waiting 
the others to come! And they came ric 
along, Abner Powell first one, and J iSpe 
Blake and Hamer Powell and ‘Siah Brad 
ley and Warder Martin. And every tim 
one of them men come alone and be 
fumbling and feeling in the dark for t 
box, Lem would eall him by name 
Say **Good-evening You'll find the 


ter-box in the lower right-hand pane : 
the door. ; 

Abner Powell jumped so when he ea 
ed to him that he knocked off his hat a 


broke his speetacles against the doo 
Abner’s a little near-sighted: and nons 
‘em thanked Lem for making them lor 
so ridiculous; but when I told him I did 
think it was just the thing to agera 
the rest of them and get them down 
us, he said he was only a brother-in 


to t] 


is family anvhow, and he was 
ing to take his thirds out in fun \ 
next morning if old Bert Cramer, the px 
master, didn’t ask Hamer, right before 
the loungers in the store, if the Po 
family had got special rates on letters 
Skenadoquonooksis! As though it 
any of his business how many lett 
people wrote to their own father’s o1 
sister! 

To tell the truth, we hadn’t none of 
corresponded much with Aunt Powe 
only for some five or six years back. She 
and father, vou see, were only ehildrer 
and were left orphans at an early age 
Father came to Pennsylvania when 
was quite a young man, married here, ar 
settled down in Gloster. He didn’t ace 
mulate much of anything but a fam 
and he never felt able to go back to se+ 
the sister he left teaching school down in 
Maine After mother died he wrote 
Aunt Powell, offering her a home with 
him. It was very generous in father, f 
he was not a rich man—far from it B 
Aunt Powell wrote a very sympathet 
letter, and kind of incidentally asked ho 
many children he had; and when he told 
her six, her next letter was just as kind as 
it could be, and shethanked him for finding 
time, in the midst of his numerous hous 





























AUNT POWELL’S WILL. 24 
business cares, to ren r her ched and t t angrily, as 0 
aot er SO kind VY iki < hnection Line ru ( 1 ( ) Lrace tt 
( hn dear ones, but She as \V or ti n oll t ice OFT 1 earth 
) said: she needed ie lie But Lunt 0 l ver toue al t 
erred school-teaching to ‘ Let it way e till he comes 
ind s too bu ) ‘ ( e she sau I et, son in 
Ong ) ! mo) ( l er KHO il Iti Or th) 
but J mt think anyvood is And ) a and trader ‘ 
r disappointed at e tl CX D the re ita \ 
) aly VV Cane tor S i ©) KeH a thie L ore Gilh as i 
ea | 1)) Aunt Po ( s In he i ( ( 
i ur anv noe abe Lil Al i l id nh Lic ( ( 
1g ter father died had I oO S § theart He s a 
is ene ed to vO sea@eap- on un s heart-b 
ne can to bid Aunt Powe] COO el 1 l } Clr VW Sah an 
is Lo to India and Austt v to tiie r\ ‘ ed |} da 
he r 1, al ii¢ | can ht \n s ir ce nit be | 
ley e to be married As li ‘ i but she never i ‘ 
( nh } ittie gar M } wh ] ve I GCE, r siie I 
| n the ee e door e turn beau I At th sSoniy one in ih 
] Loos or D ‘ ( ro ( ! \ And so she re Old na ( 
se tossed it back toward hi ind lonely 
S| stood trving@ in in to helt 5 tlie ittle, this st ean 
r tears, and eallec 1)) vou ) oun earts rmed to o thie 
eS 1th t S ile J c ect on] e) We wrote to her o el ! 
chionatel Wel ned het hi 
i | Ol nd « wht t aVilt aay ( 51 ie@mibered hel 110 
of silk 1 irom het ibstreten no ess nd suc e prese s 
s and to | into the climbing cou I encouraged the childrey 
of se-t t it ehbed abvpove »>W) Lo er Lem hit ire 
ndo \ bie ou de le aidut ey) 
1h ) rel) ( ed Aunt Pow ( V one of her tour ¢ dren a \ 
Mh vind t KeS a iv om love? Sunday hon the verv next Sunday 
n rmatehes his Keepsake a Proun erhnoo >i 1 i ite to Au P 
ell 1 told Mrs. Ro rts I thougl Sie 
Vever mind,” he ealled bac n his ught to be disc plined for it, S| ' 
v wa never mind eal of my OW DIO ! ‘ Phe idea the 
let it flutter aloft there till I come WOMAIL ¢ a iniperil the souls of he Li 
chile Nn rher o 1 miecreenary s¢ 
d Aunt Powell threw him ciss,and Fo iy ) part, Lloved Aunt Powe ; 
ie tears 1 her blue eves iut out esti and d sill *¢ d Jenn | i 0 
iver like a t, and the mist never Was mereena rom. the ry rt, and se 
ia i Kon summer and er \ Ha é I V ishi b ne ‘ 
nd ven and the | ue kere ie f in | thie nun Po s \\ ien J ISpel B r 
rose-tree paled in the sun and faded built his new use on Wayne S 
e@ rain. The vinds rent and il ered Maria vrote to Aunt P t ib the i 
roses earn built thie haryves re th ith ) ‘ 
IVS SHO ed ’ big ] j Vv especia V tor ner l 
f} itterine Ll youid a > e « d Lunt Powe 
e storm-beate rool ail iether § ever came to sta 
e signal o in it or not pone elise would ever oceuy 
e red coral The angry winds tl} And fon food re mi too: t 
lriven her lover's ship upon the p veren t able to furnish ind they « : 
rocks came in he June day sand kiss- even paint fOr Lhat Matter, for ne 
if faded ke rehief softly, and caressed WO Vears ifter they lived in tl il house 
iderly, as though in sorrow for what and they used for a general lun 
y had done: and in December they room. 41 me Aunt Powe ora 
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ould have had tomed to, Uimow, bat it you Tike i a 
roon endure it, Lean’t tell vou ho dl we 
, \ t 3 came th all be to eall it yours, and t rest 
1 re ( l Abn \ 1! days vou ¢ tn 
( ) to brine he Wit that Aunt Powe st 7 
tal Lup ords with kisse ind ‘ to « 
to t t to t ! ( d t When she could command 
a ecadcd t { But hers ‘for th Little trim e fialt 
CO) ed | ttle plan t I ant a hon 











( more sw nd the seven trunks 1 the Fr 
ted t swe can NM a ere moved to ou LUISE i | 
{ hor twenty mn te most cordia and polite 
\ ! ; toa parilor TAN 4 
) S his brothers (ry ‘ Aunt I q 
lt ( 1, his Taee S48 iS int ex * 
dy for a photographer. He didn’t ion. She had her breakfast at 
I sure Of master of of the morning, sometimes in the ¢ | 
( nies mnt O\ ho either, for room, sometimes in her own. ror 
CO 1 reeover from |} amaz sometimes In my sitting-roon hie 
had eaptiu | Aunt Powe 1, l red rally Irritable and LN Perious, ana 
( | { most of edas though the house belonged to he 
( t « rtinit other times she had a wonderfully s 
if ¢ \ t Pe ] l been beaut i nhnins way with her that ¢ init 
nie ( ( eC) HH n spite of herself e childre } 
( } t oO) ot lher howevey ind x dete 
t e could pin icco, Lem’s one littl ( Ss 
: t ‘ ( ! t S ipper cigar was reforme } Shot 
ft ) a like a 1 { Mark the perfect man said Len 
‘ tha » 5 eCLPry S M ( uaht him onee Ol ( } {lin 
warl pin at her throat. Her a great black pipe out in the woo 
{ { I tna oO tereature so lL wasn’t mueb afraid that S 
/ { Ido eve nd as none tion was going to strike on hin \ 
4 7 rod rd of | eh, the Aunt Powell ‘couldn't abide a ¢ { 
} 1 0 sed to LV ¢ l o| re ol | Il sO Our ¢< ert 
ere with them were fairly mad home was shut up intil it was as dis 
epecha \unt Powell happen isaspare room. Sheslept the greater 
ae th her ‘set eve of the morning, and we had to sit up 
( ed r maid ith thie entertain her late every night, so tl 
who had to rise with the lark nearly ¢ 
it Lb mic th Aunt Powell felt of sleepiness It was very wWearll 
( h to look at the places Abner we bore it bravely. 
1 seleeted for her But none of them * We ean work a great deal harder t 
dat st she } eary of law this for $50,000," Lem used to groan as 
Lag ts, and began to talk mourn fell into bed at nieht, and the unmeas 
f out going back to her home in’ envy of my brothers and sisters kept n 


ne bravely up. 
W here know I will die of home After we had endured this for two fu 


ne she said, ‘‘beeause I have, for years, if Aunt Powell didn't up and go t 
@ 1m) learned how sweet Abner’s! lL was so mad I broke down : 
s to live nong those of your own cried 
rod **Don't be so heart-broken about it, n 


Aunt Powell,” I spoke up, quick as a dear child,” said Aunt Powell, tend rly 


hy should you wear vourself out \nd then she put her arms about me, a 





rahome when Vou aitways seem told me how sorry she was to go aw 


oO contented ithe little blue room at our from the little blue room that had becom 


S [t sn’t w hat you ve be en accus SO dear to her: but some talk 1) id reache | 














Ss Ss { ed her t leas - i ) 
t ‘ tren t MULS i . l \W | ) at tun ( 
th ( wid ( Lt rie are » I ‘ 
4 the «¢ ce of Co? Se at) ) er t 
bana i bne p . Pe } . Ye 
lo p ur J I I ‘ l (a ti Cl ‘ 
is ( ( trav ! t ‘ i a 
| l oO} ora 1] \\ t 
ul Powe l ly ( s ’ 1 1 
,rlorl I l | Ss 
ia \ el Au Po ell | ( i Wil { yvut W ! 
a seven nks the | i- ft d to | | . 
| 4 ed 1 Nl And vexed as [ him Powe 
i a I ( are} e€ so | ne tru 
Chi ( ead O ¢ ! rlab a I Ole It ‘ 
I or lit rom grace e min " i Pp ‘ 
: restraining en is gone \ 0 
SSO t and ¢ I | f 
S ot ( {o j Y i ( 1) nds 
| it id a squa ration \\ ( ‘ () \ 
= \ -vears Py 7 the4 
Po ( { aa | ea aan | CO ‘ t l “ ? 
L OF i re} ( I ‘ ( LO 5 Ot i ! ) 
e had, and I do not scree the we I 
ug > Ss] oO thers ( Ou Oo ( 
ypusekeepel ervthing gor t ( tre ‘ { 
, ( { i U 1 hie el \ I { | 
to | ne o elo ind kno ul 
il »o yt) ‘ © Alarm-clo hore ‘ eve 
a) 1? ott li S eep \\ ) 
( 4 ) ( ! i ( : ei j 
Aunt ‘ $s SO S shi ) \ \ il i 
ere t ep ( sett Don ‘ it <] ti ( ( 
cry < S i ( Mie () i ( I 
He } ) \ Powe is ea ft : ict 
| Cli li ar ( ( 4 ( YO ‘ - } 
| rit 1 did } He) \ 
I don't be Ls va lia per ul ) 
ed while s Ss living 1 Abne ‘ int \ | 
t she adidh LWSISt O mavVvIne some o W | » Ss 
oO dinhe a ou that is neal { i ‘ { ‘ i o a ( 
Lon t 1 8) isl \ S ¢ nd I ho ¢ \ it Po ( 
| LhInK Sti ea il A ers Da | ) on the 1 eemmed ’ ive 
s, and then sh ent to Warder Ma tim ith From Han s she 
s, Sarah's hus ha The y retu to ] 1 Bradle 5. ¢ reiied 
e parlor for her, and gave up then straig cevery ¢ for two me 
to that hateful French mai Lu and wl ed { enouct e 1 
owell ruled them with a rod of iron for ofthe ar’; a en wentto Mant lake 
months, and then aetually quarrelied revolution Leve Lin OUL Line oO 
’ i Sarah Martin, the sweetest, best-tem scoided the ¢ eh, qua ed ith M 
ed woman in the world! It was the ria,andb d Jasper,and just as] 
quarr 1, I believe, Sarah ever had in) ginning toh ype she was com yack to 
r life. None of us ever thought sh S melted to her very sweetest te 
cnew how to quarre . but Aunt Powel lived like an mneel for a few months, a 
managed to goad her nto it som how, and aied one morning with he r head pillo ( 
then went off in a huff to Hamer Powell's, in Maria’s arm 











do 
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ay 
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. 4 . 
could do mitt he er 


‘'S NEW MONTH 


l 


yo nie 


y and ran away 


LY MAGAZINE 





{ 
to 


Europe, 


and the children would aT i 








funeral we all whether they would sell the n on 
~ + rh irt oO? ( Nn and Jasp rs ! ’ 
$ ce of real them have one of his to ,t I> 
ne throb of genu O1 reasonable price and on 
rt l tL roon they wanted to » Lhe 
ir ie Powe t \nd so Ward ip, b 
\ pe! hat " Sarah h hive \ i 
| t Siah stepped to the front + lo 
( \ out Wil Lthen Ss they went ¢ l ( 
Len tt ~ ! ty rratelul s nme tim 0 
©) diIwa ! tears and a erimac to Wa ) 
( Vas bh tin POUL ice Al} Line ilnit 1] 
Y t Ward p my mind that Lem Wasson \ 
si re wot ian) to Ov my ( ii] eh ) 
I ake they had a mother to love nd ea 
{ Han ¢ t} And, after a t was Ward M 
! s 1 tins own fauit We lik AGYVeCa that 
hadn't acted th iv he did nit 
( a One 1 \ ant Powe | COuUId i} 
i) S t il] reconciled 
the ] Then, after Ward and Sarah went 
lal French maid « in. She prot 
\ Powell oO nd stormed ind vowed she ould e 
ear Lore nd t Will, and threatened all sorts of di 
t a pearl neck | things, and at last she became 1 
Hamer ieal, and screamed until the eiehl 
St. Cre ran to run out into the street I 
‘ i { 1 by iad us pack al Lant Pe 
Bar ! | n nd then they eave the maid 
Lem S40 dollars to tuke them away and bes 
n Bo » they sent the hatef thing a 
I n Brad] nd we saw her no more 
}vroun In due time Abner P ‘ ‘ 1 | 
{ O Bonney started aw Lv for Ma total 
» Ape ssion of things. Twanted Lem »¢ 
1 some bits it he said it wasn’t the thing for x 
thed old to be too fresh, and he sould st hi 
L ol OUO md il sit up with Ward The ] t ol 
town lot led away the long davs of Abnevr's : 
nee \ planning and q rarrel] ne it 
true [ 1 most exeited manner, n¢ } 
| mented by the sight of Sarah } 
s for us, an d face, although she seldom met wit! 
herand loved no Before Abner went awav he 1 
lonely ned his place as superi dent in t 
t ) bu t paper-mills, and Ward, who needed it 
i L ¢ much, v is appointed In his plaee 
cceeded \ ( ‘So that, after all,” said Sarah, 
t we ill lave rf methine out of Aunt Powe 
‘ Lt ill 
tl | Seven long, long, weary days, els 
) S1LO,00 on davs, nine davs, and no Abnei We b 
Lat ly in to speak darkly in separate group 
{ \ s to nd watch Jennie closely, for we su 
Hear said he ed that Abner had embezzled all the pro 


»him. Bu 


on the tenth day, when most of the famil 


was assembled in Abner’s house, the stat 
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e up trom the station ind Abner stag rarroad nine stock and Bancorto 
ed into the house LOU ¢ ribed in hie | ere pleasant 
Haggard pale as a whost, his beard un Hctio of Aunt Powe S Drain 
yep. Is eves SUNK Ih His head and 'L ere Was One hope le I The seated 
ing like a maniae’s, his hair tangled, and brass-loeked tin box W hile we sat 
s clothing rumpled and awry, and his stunned and d nb, Slarmne@ at each other 
e appearance rough and unkempt, the box was opened t container out 
man look« 1 so ora and ghastly we letters OL years past, written to he hie 
e afraid of him. we thought she was verv wealthy Only 
What is it 7° I sereamed, seized with these and nothing more 
Prible fear ‘Abner Po Vell, What There Was a hollow roan 1 in all around 
e you done with my forty thousand the room for merey s sake, said \] 
u's ice do pull down the blinds, somebody 
\\ nere 18 my bank stock sla eked And thi bh Lbie OVS ahd La Vel Bonne 
ria counted ip ail Lie expenses Of the Tuneral 
Where is my wife’s dollar roared and Abner’s trip and the lawyer's expenses 
J Vard Martin. and fees, and we had to throw in and make 
f Man! shouted Hamer Powell, seizing up the amount. All but Sarah’s husband 
rv the collar, “‘don't tell me youhave he only grinned when Hamer told him 
gambling on the ears, for Ll] strike what his share would be. 
dead if you do! * Not a cent,” he prot sted, shaking hi 
Where is our aunts lemma \ ‘ roared reso lutl ead Lunt Powell didn't leave 
Bradley, collaring the haggard man me anything in her will 
the other side. ** Tt seems to me,” said Lem, by and-by, 
The wre tehed creature casped twice or bre: King an awtlul silence Ww i the wel 
and said, in a hoarse, sti wnge voice, cone sound of the human voie Liat 
Phere ain't none.” our aunt Powell kind of played it on us 
Then What have you done With it Phat ain t the Worst OF it, rroaned 
uu wretch 7” we all sereamed, gathering Abner, rolling his hollow eyes up toward 
lO nd him US ul Lin t the orst ol it 
very life seemed to die out of his We ea ight our breath and aited 
ind only the glaring eyes | irned to I" is the Worst, man said Hamer 
rd us as he groaned, There never was she aint our aunt Powell, and never 
Was ad Abner, spea nao ilKe¢ 1 avil 
Ll ir! er ve rv body sho ited, Oh, you man Fathers siste L cy married i 
illiar! Yourobber! Youthief! Oh, ship-builder and moved down to Bath tif 
i miserable scoundrel! You dreadful teen years ago, and she's living there now 
thief!” This woman was her housekeeper when 
And Ham r Powe l] started Alie 's boy she ved ih ; 
on the run to bring a policeman and If he finished the sentence nobody.heard 
e burgess and the bank watchman to him When four women faint and one 
est the brazen-faced embezzler goes into hysterics at the same time, no 


But just before the policeman made the body In that room pays much attention to 
rest, Lawver Bonney, who had stopped conversation, 


e bank on the way to get Aunt Pow Well, Lem was tender as a mother to 





ll’s tin box, came in and told us eve ry me that night. Only onee, after he had 
ne, for Abner was now incapable of co pul me to bed and got me quieted Gown, 

herent sp ech. and was smoothing away my he adache,he 
Aunt Powell's ‘‘manor-house” at Ske- said, ‘* Well, ’m only a Powell by brevet 

n idoquonooksis was a little four-room cot and I never can take full rank, but— 

tage, swallowed up clear o it of sight, Law But I guess I looked too miserable to be 


yer Bonney said, by two mortgages and a_ teased, for he smiled, stooped to kiss me 


ix-title, and that was all. She neverhad and suddenly changed his tone 
a dollar in the world beyond her savings **And after all.” he said, ‘‘ Ward and 


from her salary as a school-teacher, and Sarah are the only ones who got anything 


those were all spent since she came to Glos out of Aunt Powell's will The vuerril 


ter. The pine lands on the St. Croix, the las are in luck. 











EAST 


and e CO 1 continued at intervals to 
ren } isted frame But there is 
ne fe ! she slept through the 
! { e had always been so delicate 
j ppearance that she did not seem much 
ni fr ! These at least were 
thea rtions of her Gracias friends Her 
Cy ends ey determined to belie V'é 
that tin \ ood nursing would restore 
her nursing they ittended to them 
Sé d with devoted care, one sueceed 
ing the other day after day Mrs. Thorne 
LD) ited their wood offices But she 
no | er concealed her preference for the 
companionship, Whenever 16 Was to be 


Margaret Harold 


L have pretended so long!” she said to 


Margaret \ en theyv were ilone togetlie 


I am so tired of pretending! and with 
vou I ean be myself. It isn’t really ne 
eessary ho to be any one else how that 
[ shall so soon have to go: but I have got 
Into suc habit of it with the others that 
[ shouldn't kno how to stop With you 
I « ta ret And you are the only 
Olle 

So long as it doesn’t tire you,” Mar 
caret answered 

It t s me a great deal more to be 
silt suid Mrs. Thorne And Margaret 
believed her 


Often, therefore, when Margaret came 





down to Eas els, Mrs. Thorne would 
send Garda into the open air to. stroll 
about, or rest under the rose-tree, and 
then, while Madam Ruiz, or Mrs. Carew 


or hoe ver happened to be in attendance 
is sleeping to make up for the broken 
rest of coming night, she would talk 


to her Northern friend, talk with an open 


ness which was in itself a sign that the 
many eautions of a peculiarly eautious 
life were drawing to a close. One reason 


for this freedom was that of the 


apparent improvement, there were now 


In spite 


between these two regarding 
‘ ‘We are North 
Margaret, and we know,” Mrs 
Thorne had said one day, when Margaret 


no illusions 


the ! 


erners 


1 £ . 
oped-tor reeoverv. 


had raised her so that she could cough 


with less difficulty. ‘* Consumption—our 
kind—these Southerners can not grasp.” 


She did not wish to die, poor woman; she 





ANGELS 


Neve 
momentary satist 


vith Ma 


clung to life with desperation 
found a 


theless, she 


ton 


garet over this Southern lack 


in a community of fee 


‘line 
ill 


Oh, all these 


Garda 


Southern lacks 


would have been part of the 
on “Tf L had had to leave 


here, if vou had not promised to tak 


she 


went 


how inevitably she would have been s 


in them, lost in them! she ld 


Wor 


have vot out Oh! Iso hate and loat 
it all the idle, unrealiz ng, cont 
purely local life of this idle coast T) 
amounted to something once. perhaps. B 
their day is over, and will never e 
back. They don’t know it; vou cou 


make them believe it even if vou shou 


try That is what makes yeu rage—the\ 
so completely mistaken and so complete 
satisfied, 
world is directly contrary to all the p 
of the a under 
they exist. But is that to then 
They think themselves superior to t 
rovernment 


Every idea they have in 


] 
eS 


Cl} vernment 


what 


I'm not exaggerating 





really true. Tean speak from experien 
after my life with that” 
chose her word clearly 
lish Old Madam!” 

It seemed to Margaret as if this poo 
little 
draughts 


she paused, th 


‘with that de 


imbibing a few Jas 
Vitality 


Which even this late expres 


i 


exile 
of 
satisfaction 
ol 


been silent so long 


were 


renewed from. the 


sion her real belief eave her: she ha 


Her Thorne and Duero envelope 
dropping from her more and more. **O 
ves, L have stood up for them,” she said 
time. ‘* And 
of them; I 
better than any of them; 


of it 


another 
be vausted 


oh Ves, | 
how. 1 


I made a stu 


knew 
The first Spaniards were 
blooded knights and rentlemen, of COUPSE 
they never worked with their hands. But 
t 


men and wood choppe rs 


ie Puritans were blacksmiths and ploug! 


anything and 
everything. Iknew how to bring this 
out, make a picture of it. ‘Think w] 
their hands have been" J 


say” 


used to 


must 


(and here her weak voice took on fo 
a moment its old crispness of enunciation 


“*what great coarse red things, wit 
stiff, stubby fingers, cashed by the axe 
hardened by digging, roughened and 


Estimable men they 
you like. But 
I have said it 


eracked by the cold 


were, no doubt; heroic, if 
gentlemen they were not.’ 

















EAST ANGELS 


ndreds of times For those idle, tire 


me, wieked old Dueros, Marearet (the 


riisth Thornes too for that matter 
Garda’s aneestors. and the rivht to 
out them was the only thing the 

child had inherited from them: natu 
I made the most of it Thev were 
itis of this neighborhood of course 
Spaniards: I knew that [ had im 

ition enough to appreciate it far more 
nk, than the very people who wer 
here I made evervthine of t 

s feature; I dwelt upon it. I learned 
story and all the beliefs and ideas 


ivs hoped to wet hold of some Nort] 


s towhom I could rehearse it all, tell 
cna WwW 1\ that it ou d pe of useto 
make a good background for Garda 
time. That’sallended: Ihave never 


thy proper ech mice and now of co irse 


] 


But at least I ean tell you 
l over, that 1h 


iret, now that it is al 
heart [ have alwavs hated the whole 

that in my heart IT have always 
ed the lowest Puritan of them all fay 
tbove the very finest Spaniard they 
uster They didi’t work with 
‘hands, those kn ehts and rentlemen 


| hiv ? Because they eaucht the poor 


ins and made them work for them 
ise they ImMporte d Human we sh. the \ 
iInnegro slaves!’ It was startline to 
iv the vehemence the re could be in a 
sper, and to see the blue eves send 
such a flash, a flash of the old aboli 


re, Which fora moment madethem 
ung again 


Margaret tried to soothe her “Ttis no 


‘said Mrs. Thorne, smiling fa ntly 

| relapsing into quiet 
But the next day Melissa Whiting 
d forth anew “ T detest every ves 
of those old ideas of theirs (do let me 
it all out onee): I hate the pride and 
ftlessness of all this land Lam attacl 


t 


o our friends here, of course; thev have 


avs been very kind to me But—it is 
tten! They will go down, down, thev 
Lall who are like unto them Already 
ev belong to the Past Their country 


ere will be ope ned up improved ; but not 
them It will be made modern, made 
ich under their very eyes; but without 

r consent It will be filled with new 
eople, new life. But they will reap no 
nefit from it; tl 
rned the other way. They will dwindle 


eir faces will always be 


in numbers; but they will not change. 


( 


renerations must pass before all the old 








ly ve} . | © worn out Could | ‘ 
Grarda to tl t C« Ld « r Known, t 
Sil uuld live over there on Patricio. ¢« 
that forlorn Ruiz plantation, or down t 
rive) 1 that nble-down de of 
urs, or that ( len De Torr t } 
rice S pri vould | ill she shi 
evel ow of) life ind happiness rh) 
beaut ( I « ild hot M rvraret 
could not Her eves were 1 et 
Margaret 
ONG e a have saved me from that 
responded the moth rate She) 
out her hand | 0) Margaret ) 
WOE then relinquished it hie ! 
clasp v¢ ld have seemed cold to t 
Southern friend tit expressed t 
Was necessary to the two Northe ers 
Another day the ck Woman resume 
her retrospect; she spoke of her early ( 
| Sa poor sehoo eacbner, % LKhO 
[had no near relatives, no home 
considered to have n e a Wwondert 
mateh when [I married s I did ve) 
body was astonished at n rood luek—per 
feetlv astonished Thev eouldn't eompre 
hend how it had happened When the 
in Reesvill that | as to mat 
gar Thorne, of Florida; that 1 
iken down to an old Spanish q i) 
eh had been in his iil 
ut ma L trope il climate thie 
came to see n wun. to look at me 1 hye 
seemie to thn that I must have chat ror 
In some iv, that [T eouldn’'t be the ! 
Melissa Whiting who had taught. the 
district 00 At Reesville the sne 
the winter is f r feet deep At Ree 
every ody S DUS il l¢ y S Poor 
But | is to live amo mi-trees 
place called Gracias-a- Dios to 
dov hbv sea: roses bDiloomed they Aut UI 
Mas-time, and oranges were to be had fe 
the asking Gracias-a-Dios 7s very 
from Reesville, Margaret,” said Meliss 
Whiting, pausing It is all the distane 
between a rea p ice and an Cal one 
ever since on the road 
She was silent for some minutes: the 
she went on “My elevation ror 
seemed that at Reesville Vas like a fan 
story L presume they are telline it sti 


> 


would put rarda back there in all t! 


I would put her back in 


jut if Lhadn’t you behind me 


? 
I 


ny old rec 








if 
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) ( l¢ ouldn't how 
yw to I ! nh a moment 
l l er than ( if 
t ! oO wMone ses 
Lilt Pa 11s In MOSSLOI 
» g l { Ith she pro 
s Mv husband 
ry good to But the Old Madam 
is He only lived short it 
na t I hah eve the Old Madam 
is here Wi [ did t est L could 
1 hat credit: t re i 
1 la to ft \ und I d no other 
ae It ‘ ) rtunat to be poor, 
laraal \ you ever I ucht oF it 
) na In Hin othe. ivs bes ~ 
le necessit IL brings, So many peopi 
iS almladie i) rreeable and 
lingasanyo they only hada littl 
i ) ) sta { nore I cou a 
) 1 | KILO But } y could | ! 
ff 1 I had « ing on my 
ls a ‘ vb Opposing me Oh! 
) e no idea what it has been, how | 
} | We had no income to live 
(rare ind [; there hasn‘t been any 
rr 2 mg } We ] LV id th h USE 
i l l t ! nd Pa JoandR quel 





that we had, the things that eame 
plae vith what Pablo has been 
i. H } fish and ovs 

C) cs and rvoon The fe 
) \ 1 Ol SO ced to buy suctii 
1 eotl e got by selling our 
s rT have taken Cnhormous pals 
ora s on that account. The 
im i h Garda’s shoes and gloves; I 
couldn't make shoes and o| ves, though 
I confess I did try the shoes. Then, if 
a one broke a pane of glass, that took 
money; and there rea few other little 
O B 11 s exceptions, Ihave 
lto do everyt ling myself, and manage 
thout spending. Lhave kept all the fun 
l ,repa [ have painted and var 
nished and cleaned with my own hands. 
learned to mend the crockery and even 
1 I I ha made everything that 
(4 aaal d 1} LV rn, of coun ( Lb uid 

i ) netto hats both weal I ha 
wd itched and turned and darned 
ou haven't a conception. Some of 


le-ecloths are nothing but darrs. 


lew pane s of glass, 


after they were once bought. And, every 


month or two, I have had to mend the 


] 


roof to keep it from leaking; generally I 


did that at sunrise, but I have done it, too, 





NTHLY MAGAZINE. 


on moonlight nights, late, when no 
Was Ike ly to come, Then, eve ry 
day, I have had to begin all over 
with Pablo and Raquel. Three 
every week [have had to go out n 
and stand over Pablo to see that he 
I wished about the orange-trees. Al 
the very same things; but we havi 
at it in this way for years! Every da 
e I have had to go out and see 
my own eyes whether Raquel Had 
otf the shelves; three hundred and si 
ve times each year, for seventeen y 


she has pretended to forget it 


She lay silent for a while, as if xr 
ing ital ** Perhaps I have alway 
over - thorough,” she resumed. ‘] 
somehow I couldn't he Ip il, Thoro 
ness has always been my mania lt 


IS I Can et 


taken me to great lengt 
now: it has made burdens where t 
needn't have been any, or at least nots 
heavy ones. Still, Leouldn’t have he 
it, Margaret; I really don’t think I cou 
After swe eping, l always used to go do 
on my hands and knees and dust thie « 
pets with a cloth. And I used to pick 
every seed that Dick, my canary, 
dropped. Dear little Dick, how I « 
when he died!) He was the last Nort 
thing I had left. Yet, would you bel 
it? I pretended I didn’t care for him 

I was tired of his singing. I pretend 
pre ferred the mocking - birds. Mocki 
birds!” repeated Melissa W hitine, W 
whispered but seathing contempt. 

She eame back to the subject of 
thoroughness when Margaret paid 
next visit. ‘* Yes, it has been a hard ta 
master: I have been thinking it all ove 


she said. ‘Still, without it, should Tha 


il 
got on as well even as Ihave? I don't 
believe I should. Take the way L hay 


made myself over—made myself a Thorn 
[I couldn't have lived here at all as I was 
there was no room for any such perso 
as Melissa Whiting; she couldn't ha 
breathed. Isaw that; and so, while I w 


about it, I made the change complete 


Oh yes; I was very complete! I swallow 
ed everything. What is more, I assim 
lated it, made-it part of me. I even swa 
lowed slavery, became its advocate—I, 
New England girl. What do you say t 


) 


that ?—a New England girl, abolitionist 


to the core! It was the most heroie thin 
I ever did in my life. Very likely yo 


don’t think so; but it was. For, neve 
for one instant were my real feelings al 


I 














pellets ¢ i? 
1 
ed them I 
died lo. i hi 
n ca ec 
he ch { 
4 ] y 
nn so | 
veered ( I 
<3 1 ‘ 
T ( iy 1M 
r 
) yid % 
i, \ » 
q I it Mh 
tl 
ryt t ‘ {tht 
a ot their re 
Qo it « ed 
n But eve 
Mar ~~ 
my ¢ hh ye 
mMullts Of ft i 
( nD er ¢ 
( - to 
to \\ I 
) Sor 1 
] { 
ri ve T 
} { 
. pather 
th oid 
n when « 
For thes it] 
here iffe) ( 
wd lost I 
P 1 
e tenderest } 
in Who had jo 
1 1 to | ip 
had been but pr 
eX} eted vou 
rita rshne 1 
} 
(t 
notive cant 
r, I can at ] 
n Even in 
Ss she has been 
, 
But vou sa 
ithink her worse 
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rive 
} 
ed 
ired 
ul e¢ 


f 

hal I 
ne avs 

seemed 
2 ’ 


’ you thi | 
shi d. s ! 

I 
1 | ent 
} tit l ( ( 
Oo} C ww ia \ 
rN) i} if 





rare ( ad soo | ( 
te . ; rt ] 
} ) I | 
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e ¢ 
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SOown} a er 
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S vu 
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} ( or resth 
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myatl 
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es of it) « tot \ 
ine ( I more rile 
( hi¢ ha ens 
nt so ne, 1 
on M: ProrAare a 
r head over a lone se 
ong eanmis 
d } } he ki I 
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ri aea 
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ed me of that betore 
} terribly presel Mill 
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‘asure, a 





yore tible now Tor SOM ttle tim 
W Margaret promised that ew l 
\\ throp hat had been said abo 
(i ckoned without t tone \ 
Wi herself Ob ad to count 
And s Tt fe no time for oth 
Su ct \I Rutherford became the s 
lect This lady as in the fixed conditio 
1O ne right The state ap 
pea Lo uve been caused by the absenes 
er n at East Angels, as (though sh 
} ( icky dived any Sf ience of caus 
1 effect t dated from that time ky 
household wheels had apparently moved 
on it isual smoothness: Mrs. Ruth 
‘ vl f appeared to be in the enjoy 
tor herus irrer iV eak healt 
‘attire was as richand ecomMming as ever, 
hey uras artist lly arranged But in 
of all this there was the under-tone 
) oO sas it should be that might 
have en the general summine up If 
d bac in her chair, that was not 
comto rie if She sat erect, that was not 
col ) either There wer drauelit 
‘ ‘ lel { Was ISUPpPoO table thie 
] hts ] ( MOPS @) co | thev were 
\ rvs cold. She was convineed that thr 
! i damp; it must b With all 
iter abou Then, again, she wa 
t was parched: it must be, wit 
i tha sand The evrie had become 
S 1 Che fragrance of the orange 
ly ! evervwhere vas —enervatin 
As for p vaarrens, she never wished to 
 pine-barren un 
These things were not peevishly said 
Mrs. Rutherford’s weli- modulated voi 
is never peevish Th were said with 
\ t of n stic coldness by a maiestie 
oma vho was, however, above com- 
plaints She was as handsome as ever: 
but it s curious to note how her inward 
dissatisfactions had deepened lines which 
before | di be nseareely Visi le had eaused 
her fine profile to assume for the first time 
i tie of that expression to W hich regu 
lar protiles, cut on the maj stie scale, are 
wle as age ereeps on a certain rd, 
nmo, e appearance, as though the fea 
tures had been eut out of wood, and the 
chane o feelings, therefore, of the person 
\ in could not affect them, Cr uld not 
i r, by a hair’s-breadth variation, their 
rigid iin 


‘She's miss« d y uu oOnecommon,” confided 


Margaret, in the privacy of 
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the 
vou ve staid 


{ 


north piazza 





overnight shes looked 


1 , ; 
ul Wamble-er pped; nothin S be 


Most every mornin’? when sj Vv: 


} i 
dressed I sez to her, ‘ Mrs. Ruther 

I, ‘what's the preposition for now 
tnere never warnt : Vv prep 
ruther, there was so m nv we coul 
vin to manage ‘em. Mr. Evert 
down to the Thornes’ a good deal to 
know. An’ Dr. Kirby—le hasn't b 
much, nuther Nor, for that matt 
the Reverend Middleton B. Moor 
Mrs. Carew’'s ben gone An’ so sl ! 
er petered out, vousee. Glad you'r 
Miss Margaret; dear me suz! ves. A 
son needn't be a murderer, nor vet 
son, to make a house almighty uncon 
able by just sheer grumpiness. But 


had imagined for hers« 
the Reverend Mr. Moore had 


had even decided that 


tb Th 


or might easily have been, Barnabas 


could not reconcile herself to the ic 
a‘* minister of the Gospels ould Ix 
out the dignity of a middle initial: a 
ministers e had known in Verm 
had it So she ive him one, and 
pronounced it rigidly when she had « 


sion to ment 


1On him, im spite Of he 


tress S$ rep ited corrections 

She had been right when she s 
that ladv’s mental e nation iw) 
prove now that her niece had re 
Grad ially, as Marearet’s touch « 
household helm broueht back thi 


phere she loved, the atmosphere ( 


questions and no 


{ suggestions, sugges 
as to what she had ‘better’ do ] 
Rutherford hated suggestions as to 
she had ‘* better” do), of all her small « 


toms silently but promptly further 


little wishes remembered without the t 
ble of hay ing toe xpress thie m, her re 


listened to and answered, and cot 


tion (when she wished for eonversat 
kept up—all this so quietly done that 


ease ignore that it was 
g especial to do, maintain the 


that it was but the usual wav of 1 


that any thing e] 


Ise would have been 
adually, 
phere re-established 


as this congenial 
itself, Mrs. Ruth 


that wena 


usual-—o 
ford recovered her geniality, 
ty which 
mired. Her majestic remarks as to tl 
faults of Gracias and everything in Gra 


had always been sO much 


clas became fewer, the under-note of col 
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When the door was closed, Mrs. Thorne 


fied that she wished to take Marga 
sh ble fingers rest 


and. Then, he r ie e 
g on it, ‘‘ Garda,” she said, in her husky 
oice, ** Marearet—whom I trust—entire 


of 


» take charge you 


] 


has promised 
afte 


for a while r am gone. Prom- 


der mv 
and alone, : 
You have give 
by accept it, and will kee 


He 


an almost solemn tone ; 


nmea frei 


iithfulness I ean 


were spoken. 


as lone as she 


needs my care 
it trust | 
‘pit with al 
too} 


ist 


here 
‘r voice 


] 
hi 


is the 


sure 1 her voiee died away, her ise me—o ur side—to obey her—to d 
crew flexible and personal again iss shes, 
less like that of a Roman matron Do not make her promise that,” said 
triumphal procession—a procession Margaret I think she loves me: that 
has been through a good deal of will be enougl 
ind dust. Garda, erving erly, kissed Margaret 
s happy revival of placidi it the and then sank on her knees beside the 
oO hich possib the re-ap] rane bed, ] head eainst her mother’s arn 
Kirby al d the Ri verend Mr M Ore TY} e sight ol hie ( ild’s 2 t aid not rin 
something is Sharply broken one the tears to Mrs. Thorne’s eye ly 
ng by bad he s from Ea AQ CLs t} Calin t] il pr CeCUeS ce ith tL take) 
Thorne was wors nixing as possession of em; but it did eauss 
m used in the note which Betty Ca- struggling effort of the poor irassed 
t hast ly serib led: S S an brea lo Give orth a Sop S hie d " 
to see Mrs. Harold. stroke Garda’s hair, but could not Lio 
d come, then, the end, and much ean ] »—and leave her s hispered 
than even she rself had expected looking piteou it Margaret then 
id suffered severely for twenty-four at Winthrop, as he stood the foot of 
Mh 1 rine sover nov But the bed She had—no one—but me 
| not tl Stre th to rall And again came Live pall 1 sound in t ‘ 
Its beeause shi alway orked » throa igh the clogged breas ad n 
I can’t help thinking of it,” said the strength to ris 
vho sat in the outer room, erving If 1 could only iow,” she ent o 
lL been up a ! t it did not desolately, to Margaret, the slow turning 
of ¢ ing” ar She mere) of the eves betravil le approach OF fT i 
\ nd yet som lethar Which is soon to touch = the 
ize it, or try to pre- muscles with numbness Y« e said 
too late.” for a while But you did not pron 
ds were soon as- for longei If I eould only kno Mar 
) c Even Mrs. gare | she would be under vour ear 
ri'e \ eo id the as | Fas sne 18 So i;OnC Ind Lhe ( ( 
| \ 5 Car? ed then pet aps, 1 Would be ea er lo | 
» the house in an arm-chair by he Thes words, pronounced ith diffieul 
and and old Pablo Recovering tv one by one, separated y the slow 
mo strenoth then at least that re breat seemed to Wh rop indeseriba 
d command of speech which often bly affeetin It was the last earthly ef 
yack for a time just before the end, fort of mother-love 
lr} late in the afternoon, opened Margaret hesitated It was onlv for a 
eves, looked at them all, and then, moment that she is silent But Evert 
a moment, a ced to be left lone took that noment to come forward: h 
Garda Margaret and Evert Win came to the side of the bed here she as 
) Margaret thought that she had standing “Give me your permission 
en Winthrop’s name by mistake Mrs. Thorne,” he said to the dy neg Oo 
She doesn’t mean you, I think,” she man. ** Trust me, and I will fill the trust 
1 to him, in a low tone Garda shall have every care; my aunt 
Yes, I mi Mr. Winthrop,” murmur- shall take charge of her.” He was indig 
Mrs. Thorne, with a faint shado oO nant with Margaret for hesitat O 
er old decision But Margaret hesitated no longen 
Her Gracias friends softly left the think I am the better pe rson, she inter 
n Even Dr. Kirby, after a few whis- sposed, gently Then, bending forward. 
d words with Winthrop, followed she said, with distinetness, Mrs Thorne, 
em Garda shall live with me, or near me un 
charge, as lone’ as she IS SO Vou! 








i 
FY 





s she bent 


rorward bD cit m, perceived that though 
| ! herself in strict control 

) 1 by some hidden emo 

\ could fe that she iS 


t \ 1 \g ven then and there 
» the same conjecture 
l had occupied his thoughts be fore 
W hy ruld s 1OW any emotion 7 
ula Tie oice take on that tone ¢ sie 
isl ible. He had had oceasion 
oO kKnO { it she was not afraid of de ith 
{ side too many death-beds 
unong t] )) not that he 
\ ) thropy abi id and misan 
1 ) iw hon | could not be that 
| l¢ become so fond of poor 


is conjecture S 


A faint but beautiful 


} 
Sie Was 


ins ( 
DASSIN l V over ft mother’s face, 
st ) use no feature stirred or 
i { ( is bevond that—and yet 
thes there The eves became so 
uh EX tthet »who were watch 
me Ste uwwe-stru for it seemed as if 
( vere din something, just be 
hind or abo them, which was invisible 
to tl i i if whieh had lifted from 
era pains and cares of her earthly 
l l set her free Kor some moments 
longer ( wutiful radiance shone there 
| departed, and death was 
( tho e eyes retained a conscious 
LESS med to try to turn to Gat 
la, who was still kneeling with her head 
It le hi Talst het motl ers shoulder. 
dis her in your arms, Garda,” whis 


‘ f +] + 
your face is the last 


Winthrop had summoned Dr. Kirby 
t friends came softly in. For 
twi ites more the slo breaths 
came and went, but with longer and long 
te Ss between Garda, lving b side 
her mother, held her in her arms, and the 
{ Q nnans fixed eyes rested on her 
d’s for some time; then consciousness 
I 1, th is drooped. Garda put her 
warm cheek against the small white face, 
ind, thus embraced, the mother’s earthly 
fe ebbed away, while in the still room 


vords of the last 
God, 


f 


Iter they are delivered 


iscanded the w 
O Almighty 


the spirits of mena 


prayer 


with whom do live 


from t r earthly prisons, we humbly 


commend to Thee the soul of this thy serv 


int, our dear sister.” Our dear sister: 
her Gracias friends 


rew, Mrs. Moore, Mad 


all there, 
, Mrs. Ca 


they were 


Mrs. Kirb 
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am Giron, Madam Ruiz—and they all 
for her as though she had 


| In the h 


been aa 
the o 


indeed ill outside, at 


door, stood handsome Manuel, not as} 
of his tears: and near him, more di 

ll as more self-controlled, knelt De 1 
re reverently t ith head 
uway, for the « 

Dr. Kirby 1: the little hand 





. wy 
been holding, dow) 


‘She has gone,” he said, in a low 


And, with a visible effort to contro 


features, he passe 1 round to the « 
ide of the bed, and tine Garda 

| tried to dra her away But ¢ 
clung to the dead, and eried so. | 
brokenly that all the women, with 
tears starting at the desolate so 


that sound of audible sobbing whi 
tells those outside the 


- . e..7) 
oO has Palied re 


still room tl 
the women ean 
her. B 


Margaret Harold toc 


in her arms that 


) t 
one and tried to comfor 

) 
not until 
she was at all quiet 
she S 


‘Come with me, Garda,” 


‘You are not leaving vour mother a 


1 1 
nere; she has 


your mother is not } 

home to God. Come with me; rei 

that she wished it.’ And Garda \ 
They buried Mrs. Thorne in the fa 

buryin ound at East Angels ({ ( 

of which she had her dau 


riends toulow mg on root 


coffin, borne on the shoulders of ei 
their former slaves. Thus the littl 


ion crossed the Levels to the sec] 


inclosure at the far end, Mr. Moore in 


surplice leading the way. A Ingh he 
of cedar-trees set closely together 


wall, 


cround, encireled 


their dark branches sweeping 
across 
narrow opening whieh had been left 
entrance, was a low paling-gate. Wit 
i rumber 


oblong coquina tombs, broad and low, \ 


in, ranged in a eircle, were a 
outinseription alike. 
the first Eneli 
and the few 
had succeeded 


Spanish. 


Here sl pt allthe D 
hman, Ede: 


mi... 
far 1hol 


eros: 





American-born Thornes who 
half English, 1 


Into the presence of this eon 


him, 


pany was now borne Melissa Whiting 
Her coffin was covered with the beautif 
flowers of the South: 


here 


but within, hidde 


on her breast, t were only some sprays 
of brown, faded, almost vanished arbutus, 


‘* May-flowers” which had 
years before, from her New Eng- 


the last 
to her, 
land home; she had begged Margaret to 
place them there. 


come 


Thus was she lowered 
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ANGELS. 





f sight. All who were present then da, this opportunity to leave Gracias-a 
one by one, according to Gracias Dios, to hay er S iction. to 
ym to east into the deep rrave the somet ng ot t ( ( | | ey Ou d l { 
iful of white sand which, in Florida, consider it dvant ive Gracias 
sents the ‘earth toearth thatsound a-Dios, and irther instruct “which, 
h. soft though it be, breaks the heart of cours meant Northern struction, 
i. trembling. clung to Margaret and thev« approve. <As for i d 
her faee. Then Mr. Moore voice ery t eontidenee had ( in 1V 
yunong them: [ heard a voice from world so remote from the own That. 
en saying unto me,* Write. From = ind s the Gracias idea of N Y 
ceforth blessed are the dead ror they remo : N ( the fact that Mrs 
from their labors.’ ”’ Har | | I i re one | ( | 
iutiful words, unmeani to the have 1 to them had they . 
and happy, more id more do woul Lhe ( Vv especia an } 
convey to many of us a dear com vould each and all have eleomed 
‘or ourselves as well as for those al 1, to their own homes ould eC 
cone—blessed are the dead. for the fre nherad iters il 
from their labors. Tor they rest ervt ( } ed hat, fre a 
t evening a number of the negroes vor point o e homes * 
bled at East Angels, and standin ut poor ones, and laughter’s ire in 
in the darkness, sane their own incor ich ere in) thems ) 
s. their voices rising with etnes ! d ul rt aver imiited 4] 
wildly plaintive minor strains—a_ ses © CONSIE ns did not e 
strikingly original, soon, alas! to mu to eir thought eir idea 
ntirely lost was t fora fatherless, 1 ess cir 
And so night closed down over the ds loy the or thin dd oO thie 
thern house But th little North had an abundance 
mother, who had hoped and worked Before he had had J] inte ( t 
so long, was gone: she was faraway Ma iret efore | ot her tention 
if beautiful country vhere shall to ask him to be guardian, D Kirby |] i 
ve remember the toil, the pains, the POE ) s ht t i ( or: pon 
eries, the heart-breakine g@riefs, of tentous Much as he d Mrs. Ruth 
s erford, he did not present himss the 
The next day it was arranged that Gar- ey) ror t n that he had 
or the present, should remain where not the proper expression But Margar 
( vas: she wished to do this,and Mrs. did tal on thre qday she m4 
{ _ unselfish always, had offered to her st ind the Docto ent e 
se her own house (so far a Cynth te p O | is old trim.) Ss 
| Pompey would allow it und tay toes t 1 t, his head er 
th her fora while. It was known now ‘It's ve ortunate, n { Do S 
Margaret Harold was to have charge @ in this word had a ind he n that 
Garda. The Gracias friends were of @ in miare and } M hat 
ved by the tidings; they had supposed she has as me,” l to mother 
it Garda would be left to them But ‘IT dou iether [ could have ke 
all hiked Margaret, and when, a little lenee othe la re M Ru 
they learned that she had asked Dr. ford very much, as you kine she a 
to fill the office of guardian, they lady of the very finest bearing and } 
leomed with oladne 3S this ruarantee sence And | admire M Hare lt ) 
they were not to be entirely sepa- But if they had attempted—if Mrs. Harold 
ted from the child (for such she still had attempted to take Garda off to 
med to them) whom they had known North and detain her there, without any 
1 loved from her birth, that one of link, any regularly established ecomnn 
n was to have the right, in some de eation with us, 1 fea the Doetor’s ce 
ee, to wateh over her. These unworld- had mwwn red again I fear, ma, I 
people, these secluded people, these should ave alked: I should ave set my 
enerous people, with their innocently feet together, put down my head, and 
roud, calm belief in their own distine- raised the devil behind!” 
tion and importance, never once thought “Why, my son, what language!” said 
its being possibly an advantage to Gar- his mother, surprised, though she felt the 








| 
: 
| 
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ree OT his comparison, as she lived in the 


1 try f } ] 
country of the muie 


‘Excuse me, ma; Lam excited, or rath- 
er IT have been But Garda is one of us, 
ou know, and we could not. J could hot, 


tha clear conscience allow them to sep 
arate her from us entirely, hurry her off 
of which we know little or 
nothing, save that it is totally different 


om our own—modern, mereantile, hur 


rving the Doctor was evi ntly grow 
ne exeited again all that e most dis 
Like You are probably thinking that there 


are Mrs. Rutherford, Mrs. Harold, yes, and 


Mr. Winthrop too Gf he would only dress 


iswer for it, toserve as specimens Those 


charming ladies would erace, | admit, any 


ociety—any society in the world. But I 
win convineed that they are not specimens ; 

rt 1 ] + 
thev are exceptions fam convineed that 


wiety at the North isa very different af 





fair And, besides, Garda belongs here 
Here her ancestors have li lied 
men of the utmost disting n 

unong the most distingeui of 
this whole coast I may be mistaken, ol 
course, ma; Lamay be too severe; but still 


Lean not help thinking that at the North 
his would fall on ignorant ears; that the 
people there are too—too unversed in such 
matters to appreciate them ; The Doctor 


considered that he was speaking here with 


I reckon vou are right,” replied Mrs 
Kirby Still, Reginald, we must not 


the mother’s own wish 


Yes, ma, I know Poor little Mistress 


Thorne, to whom I was most sincerely at 


tached here the Doctor paused to give a 
vigorous hem Was, We must remember, 


a New-Englander by birth, after all, and in 
spite of her efforts (most praiseworthy they 
Vere Loo; | should be the last to deery 
them), she never quite outgrew that fact. 

ver quite It couldn't, therefore, be ex 
pected that she should comprehend fully 
he advantages (even taking merely the 
worldly view of it) of having her dau 
ter live here—here where the distinction 
of such a family deseent is acknowledged, 
and proper honor paid to ancestors of such 
eCmmimMence , 


True, my son,” said the neat little old 


] ; 664g TI 1 
lady, knitting on Still, from another 


point of view, it might be said that a mo 


ther herself was something of an ancestor; 





that she has had a little to do with th 
‘descent’ after all.” 

On the whole, as matters were now ai 
ranged, with Dr. Kirby appointed as guar 
ian, it could be said that Gracias acc: pte 


the new order of things regarding Garda 


future. Not thankfully or gratefully, 
vith inward relief; it was simply an 
quiescence They felt, too, that the aequ 


escence Was Magnanimous; that they wi 


showing a very unselfish spirit in 
giving up the young girl But, like ti 
Southerners, if they did a thing at all, thi 
wished to do it completely, without 
serves or conditions, or a complaining 1% 
turn to the subject afterward. 

The only discordant element now 
Mrs. Rutherford. And she was very d 
cordant indeed But as she confined 
expression of her feelings to her nic 


the note of dissonance did not reac] 


1 
otners 

It's beyond belief,” she said. ‘* Wi 
possible claim have these Thornes up 
vou? The idea of her havine tried to sad 
dle you with that daughter of hers! $ 
took advantave of you, of course, and ot 
the situation. Iam really indignant 1 
you, and feel that I ought to come to yo 
rescue, Ladvise you to have nothing to do 
vith it You ean be friendly, of COUN 
While we are here, but afterward let it 
drop ve 

‘IT ean hardly do that when I ha 
promised, Aunt Katrina,” answered Mat 
earet. And she answered in the sam 
Way many times, 

Kor Mrs. Rutherford could make a ven 
dexterous use of the weapon of iteration 
She was seldom betrayed into a fretful 
tone; there was always a fair show ot 
reason in what she said (its purely per 
sonal foundation she was skillful in con 
cealing): her best thrust was to be 
warmly on the side of the person she was 
trving to lead, to be so “surprised” lor 
him and ‘‘angry” for him (as against oth 
ers), that he was led at last to be *‘ sur 
prised” and ‘‘ angry” for himself, though 
in the beginning he might have had no 
such idea. By these well managed reit 
erations she had gained her point mans 


times during honest Peter's lifetime; lv 
never failed to be touched when he saw 
how warmly she was taking up ‘his 
side,” though up to that moment, per 
haps, he had not been aware that he had 
a ‘side’ on that particular subject, or that 
anybody was on the other. 
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But if she gained her point with Peter, The next advance was on another ln 
did not gain it with Peter's niece “What are vou goine to do when ( 
Garda, I hope, will not be a trouble is through sehool, Margaret demande 

i. Aunt Katrina Kor the present the inquirer, with nterested amiuability 
is to remain at East Angels When ‘Sh have to see something, go some 
o North I shall place her with Ma- where—you can't shut her up; and who 
Mart IS gon Lo « t hel | i 
It's real pitiful to think ho va vou | 1 vou vourself are 
she 1 be said Mrs. Rutherfor mue » VO You must remembe 
ext day, shaking her head pre t mV ¢ r, that ‘ are a voung and } tt 
Poor child poor little south WoTha Katrina had ¢ adenti 
wel to tal her away from this been di 1 to he ery best shot 
climate, and foree her to live at But though this or a sh } mar 
cold North o take her away froma would have been certain to bring do 
ye, where they all love her, and Peter, and piace him just wher Is 1¢ 
with Madame Martel! You miust \ ished i li Lo ( it failed Lo Dries aow lh 
. far sterner nature than J have Peter's nie 
et oO be able to do it.’ Mrs it l ! \ Lis And con 
»ythis Margaret made no answer cluded as follo Llowever, it does 
i really W ish you would tell me why make much difference; with the kind o 
rate vour influence over that of ev beauty Garda Thorne has, no one woul 
vody else.” remarked Mrs. Rutherford look at you; you might be any age She 
ther oeeasion She spoke lnper has thie tof face that simply extinguls 
{ is tho hh ib were simply a curl es every one else 
felt. ‘‘ Have you had some ex “Having no radiance of my own 
n the management of young look after, I can see her all the better 
it I know nothing about 2” then,” replied Margaret “Shell be the 
NO rep ed Margaret ig ted wk, and I thi polcemanh t 
Yet you undertake it without hesita- the dark lantern 
You have more confidence in your Mrs. Rutherford did not like this answet 
ywers than I should have in mine, She thought it flippant It was truce 
eSS How ado vou kn »W ynat sh howe r ul { M i) ret as very hon 
do? Depend upon it,she won't have flippant 
eas at all. You are a quiet sort Ol It does m to mie ywedk to keep 
m, but she may be quite the reverse, extorted promise,” she began another day 
then what a prospect! She will be ‘‘] suppose you wont deny that 1t was ex 
Labout; such girls always are she torted 
even get into the papers.’ “Tt was very much wished for 
Not for a year or two vel I] think.” * And vou grave 1l unwWwl! li ely 


ered Margaret, smiling. ‘Not unwillingly, Aunt Katrina 
The next day, ‘It would be so easy to ’ 


I 
now,” observed the handsome aunt; ‘Yes, I was relucti 
\ ; 


lmost seems like a tempting of Proy ou were reluctant,” repe 1 Mrs 
e to neglect such an opport nity.” Rutherford with triumph. ‘Of course I 
Rutherford always lived on very knew you must be. But what ever pos 


ate terms with Providence “You sessed you to doit, Margaret—indueced you 


| keep up your interest in her, send to consent, extortion or no extortion t 
down books, and even a governess for passes me. 
mths or so, if you wished to be very Margaret rave no explanation mo Lie 
tilious. All the people here want aunt attempted one. ‘It almost seems as 
a to stav—they can not bear to give though you were influenced by something 
ip; you would be doing them a kind I know nothing about,” she went on, ma 
ss by yielding. They are really fond ing a little gesture of withdrawal with he 


r,and she is fond of them. Of course hand, asif she found herself on the thresh 


uu cant pretend that she cares for you old of mysterious regions of double mo 





that way, stranger as you are ?” tive into which she would prefer not to 
Oh no, I don't pretend,” replied Mar penetrate 

iret. This was a random shot. But Marga 
You carry her off without it.” ret’s fair face showed asudden color, though 
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the aunt's eyes did not detect if ‘“Sheis have been some sense in the idea I 


lone, and very young, Aunt Katrina; I had experience, and Jf should know 











| oO d, and Imust keep my prom- to do. I should pick out an exe 
But | ill domy best to prevent any governess, and send her down her 
f disturbi vou: with me yo all the books necessary—perhayps « 
ve first This is all Lean say piano,” she added, largely. ‘‘ In that 
| do not think there is any ein talkin [ should keep watch of the child 
ibout it more She had risen as she said tion But L should never have p 
1 or nd no s I e room to take her away from her home and 
Mrs. Rutherford could seareely believe her friends; that would seem to me e) 
thats iw aright Since Margaret had ty. My idea would have been, an 
lived th her, she had never before done is, that she should live here, say wv 
( ) ) end herself, Kirbys; then she would have the « 
pt ves, abruptly vconversa- and life which she always has | 
{ pherau she hada ivs listen which she is accustomed; and in 
d and answered th her full attention probably she would marry eit! 
0 (Mi Rut ford hate: half atten- young De Torrez or Manuel Ru 
) lo Ss it had pl sed the elder quite utable matehes for her But 7 
lady to continue the discourse Mrs. could she do in our society, if Marg 
Rutherford had never considered this a should persist, later, in taking her int 
: idness on the part of her miece. On the It would be quite pitiable; she wo | 
contrary, she considered that sl herself so completely out of her element, ] 
had shown the kindness in talking asmuceh little thing!” 
is She did to Margaret; she had always ‘So beautiful a girl is apt to be 
hop dthat Margaret apprec! ted it element wherever she is, isn’t he 
In addition to her ni ‘s obstinacy, this marked Winthrop. 
lady had now to bear the discovery that ** Ts) at possible, Evert, that you 1 
hern ew Evert did not share her views admire her ?” 
) respectin¢ Garda Thorn views which ‘*T admire her crreatly.” 
eemed to her the only proper and natural The tears rose in Mrs. Rutherford’s ¢ 
é ones; he not only thought that Mrs. Har at this statement. They were only te 
old should keep her promise, but he even of vexation But the nephew did 2 
ent further than e did in his ideas asto knowthat. He ecame and stood besid 
hat that promise included ‘She ought She had hidden her face in her ha 
4 to keep Garda with her, and not put her kerchief. “Tf you should ever marr 
tf at Madame Martel’s,” he said that girl, Evert, my heart would be bro 
Lsee that Jam to be quite superseded,” ken!” she lamented from behind it. ‘*S 
emarked Mrs. Rutherford 1 a pleasant isn't at all the person for you to marry 


voice noothing her handkerchief, how Winthrop burst into a laugh. °T 
vith a sort of manner which seemed not at all the person for her to marry 


to indicate that she might yet be driven to Have you forgotten, Aunt Katrina, that | 





ause—lachrymose—of that delicate fabric. am thirty-five, and she—barely sixte 
My dear aunt, what can you be think ‘‘Ace doesn’t make any difference 
ing of 2? said Winthrop. ‘* Nobody is go- answered Mrs. Rutherford, still tearful 
ing to supersede you ‘And you are very rich, Evert 
But how can I like the idea of sharing ‘*Garda Thorne doesn't care in the least 
you with a stranger, Evert ?’ Her tone about money,” responded Winthrop, rat] 
continued affectionate; she seldom cameas_ er shortly, turning away toward the win 
far asill te mper W ith hernephew:; seldom, dow. 
indeed, came as far as ill temper with any “She ought to, then,” rejoined Mrs 
man; a coat seemed to have a soothing Rutherford, drying her eyes with delicat 
etfeet upon her. little pats of her handkerchief, so that the 
‘There's nosharing, asfarasITameon- lids should not be reddened. ‘‘ In fact, 
cerned,” Winthrop answered. ‘*I have that is another of her lacks; she seems to 
nothing to do with Garda; it’s Margaret.” have no objection toimposing herself upon 
‘Yes, it 7s Margaret. And very obsti- Margaret ina pecuniary way as We ll asin 
nate, too, has she been about it. Now,if others. She has nothing; there isn’t lit 
the girl had been left to me,” pursued the erally a cent of income, Betty Carew tells 
lady, in a reasonable way, “there would me; only a pile of the most extraordina- 
. 
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darned clothes and house-linen, a dé part aga 

l orange grove, and two obstinate old hind her 

» servants vho don’t reall belong \\ 

! lv. and wouldn't obey them if aft 
I you ould buy t pla flic ly 
been their one hope t was ve th t 

Garda didn't 6 it: Fw ed the La 
s soon as I s t. She is orant been di 
t S :. fF it I i} Ve eS \ 1 SO aunt 
this affair, Aunt Katrina Ia fo 
yep yor 7 

You are right re} 1 Mr Ruthe rie 

Evert. Iti ( © habit « 
{ ie Cavey) st } P 
; Is ey ded <¢ ts « } 1 And 





Margaret. Here Ihave done every- but 
the world { 1 my habit 
ie deserts me fo tot vy in 1 
t person and trae antl 
M iret sal s been very devoted ip 
nd Lam sures con le tO ae { 
Is ( scientious in such thines tie ) 
tter what other responsibilities she thing 
vid Win rop th warmt Le 
\] Rutherford noticed this warmth | 
op noticed but I r the mo V { 
she let it pass. ‘That is just it— « 
sponsibilities,” she answere ut 
should she assume an B e shi 
ed to give t] il N r] a h { ( 
| have remembered t tit was my 
Before she promised to take ar 
r, she should have remembered t t \ FI 
d ot} rt nes in c) ul | tinh Nn vil | 
d. I require nd mi proper et 
t deal of her care; not to give it, orto than |] 
partially muld be, after all Tha tine to 
eforher, mostungrateful. Sheshould ment t 
remembered that she was not free— mote f 
that 1s, to make engageme}! of that Marea 
alat \ 
\\ hrop had several times befor n pres ) 
e come face to face with the evidences I s 
{ handsome imreeable aunt Was I sendin 
He was now face to face with it he said 
un. der tl 
As r¢ cards what you say about a home, best t 
\unt Katrina, Margaret could at any time Moor 
ive one of her own, if she pleased,” he was m 


unswered; ‘‘ her income fully permits it.” ton. Some 


way totears ably 


Mrs. Rutherford now ¢ 





lich were genuine. ‘‘It’s the first time, Mar; 


Evert, ’'ve ever known you to take her called 
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r been able to interpret it; he could ‘That is all Tam—an appenda 
\\ Margaret. She paused, : Keeling 
{ Wi c¢ il t thie i at I 1} 1¢ | { UO 5,” she contin ied, HT has ty 
cept as itomay touch Garda hi aeri lly kind of her to give me ah 
on don't apprehend anything have always been grateful for i 
Still swe are the ¢ persons Winthrop’s face changed a littl 
' wn her little seeret—this this time his expression had been 
fi she las had—perhaps it would be warmly kind. ‘Feeling as she d 
ev if one of hould go « ntoEKast Yes, Aunt Katrina might well feel 
Anas und tell her before a oue else did, with he r favorite nephe w, he 
( cet there; don’t vou think so? And mn, Wandering about the world (this 
ort ( ( of th aunt's expressions; he 
You Margaret b fly : ered in his thoughts half uneconseious 
[ don't often ask questio ou must outa home, because he had a wife so st 
¢ e me that credit hit ( OOKING { and narrow, so icily unfore Vil 
: | but s ild rea V ilke to KNOW * You make too much of it,” le 
cinetly all on one side.” Then he finish 
| \ ortant 63 ! had begun to Say betore she m 
| ( yO remarl [ had occasion to rei ’ 
Wint  « ri lto go. aunt,o the other day, that if at 
ti } ) i ‘ ‘ Peasol 1 you should ish to ] i\¢ { ( 
LW have to speak to Aunt Katrina, would miss you greatly, of cou 
( i il muld t however and Lam @] lL to have tl 
i ( [ think that Garda ha prob portunity of Saying it should co 
talked more freely t ibout that ich a wish very natural, and I shou 
ou t in she has to 4 Its a ttle vlad at any time to do everytl 1 | 
i that she | But [think she has.” toward furthering it 
tS very possib , ‘*T have nosuch wish; but perh p 
i On that account it would come in think—perhaps you prefer that Is 
r nat lly, perhaps, if sheshould hear leave Mrs. Rutherford 7” She had t 
from me away; he could not see the expre 
\ 1M iret ass d face that accompant d these wor 
I then it won't her think it's “It would be impossible that I s 
4 bnportant, topp Lnere I pass prefer such a thine; I don't t 
your go lhave another look. [Um can be sincere in saying it,” resp 
: curious to see how she will take Winthrop, with a tinge of s verily , 
it \ t both know pe rfeetly well what you 
' phat l Our re ! on, I think,’ said to Aunt Katrina. What is the 
Margaret pretending otherwise 7” His voice sof 
She ha t lost her mother,” he went ed.  ‘‘ Your patience with her is ad 
‘ ( Lhout taking up tis remark, “PY ble, as I said bi fore; don’t think I don't 
; haps the real sorro mav make her forget it | spoke on your own account | 
titious one; Tam sure Lhope so. I thought you might be tired.” 
» down, the sut in ease I am ‘*T am tired—sometimes. But she 
en, in case she should still continue be tired just the same in a house of 
t fancy herself in earnest, hall 1 come own.’ answered Marearet Harold 


ick and tell you?” He left her, and rode down to East Ai 


[ suppose so; she is in my charge now. — gels. 
But if [ should have to Fo GOwn there, But his Visit was short. Before thi 
A lit Katrit LL Wo ild take it rathe r ill, | o clock he Was again al the eyrie. | 
am afraid.” think you had better go down,” he s 

You are very good to Aunt Katrina; I to Margaret, as soon as he could speak tl f 
want to tell you that I appreciate it—un- her unheard. ‘‘She is taking it most u ; 
derstand it I am afraid she has rather reasonably, like a child” (this time, appar ; 
a way of treating you as an appendage to. ently, the child-like quality had not ap 
herself, and not as an independent person- peared so attractive). ‘‘ She is erying a 
age.” most convulsively, and listens to nothing 
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' _ Mrs. Carew fortunately thinks it when nows hit ( , like 
1 erief for her mothe rel \ t ‘ ! to anv oman. 1 
ont 1 nk sO long, Tor Garda te. Stic i no 
eft to herself, never conceals \ ( rred in this 
is soon as § is a littie cali you ,ime the too An 
‘ re to sa SO t t BE ( \\ ‘J is true 
out t ho ( ) ( pute it 
you do not want \\ Gy uid t ( 
i t iit We ere ao ( Ma et } PPeEr Bu t 
one ho care l r tec ne ou speak ¢ real self 
ho n It's sO hie hes al \ LWoO ( 1) des to the 2 ins 
rad, an then fe vere \ t to a ( ure 
! sochildis repeater renera r ide feelin f 
ible to bring r to reasoi es to be, 2 ( ! ‘ ( Shi 
{ Laidn ft hia ( } iV ho ih ! DB 
aidan ft ecause I lost my temp¢ t t rie ( Weed of hei 
It ed to me t 1 I ( id Oo ( I { eCcor » The esent 
é »>SDp to ner more pla \ qu il ‘ is re uned 
More pla eneral eal mo \ sp CVE ada 
‘ l think sever neve. oO ithi \ | eals that Gat 
rT effect pon Garda L are aa ( ) ( \\ ( \ 
l 1Ol ) il fluence \ Lu Spens 
ly influence [ don't know t G Pho. Uni ¢ has 
What ir idea of I rda ) 
he said, sudd \ L don't ) don’t make her « SO ( ret 
it | ive evel red ( Ve ) 
Ol ) B Ee | ) ] 1 i hie ( ( i ( D 
| tell exa so | [ ka evi | ild try Marca: 
ean not h ry ‘ t il eet \ meal t ropes 
ri ¢ teen Lure yeas ) nt} i eve 
\ ir pardol to 1 ie seer 1 ‘ rto ( t 
ily definite person vou are « nted O1 e ideal 
nh one 1 think e 1s No i are maki er out self 
irm-hearted { S s abo col t 
| ( ( ( et an 11 No, ¢ Sim ( rie natu i 
) went so seldom into details. “Men- richly li puts the rest of u 
ink her vel ( ver, thou 1 Sii¢ | | Sirame { rest Ss 
i Li { I 1i¢ Vil ( pllcate I ( 
1 co wc} to control he tio ( ( ind tf is con 
ii ould be the most S< es 
ble it hie ert not L hope uu don't me » say that 
) UL) \ Chis more remarkadie | Gard s | ciehce 
er beauty, I think, that makes het Margaret looked up: she v that he 
J S Sii¢ S.SO dell is Vou Ca wa 11ng one | Ss qu te enough fo. 
We seem to have much ti Same | \ her | L}) } S hie il Vere l > 
er,”’ said Winthrop I shouldn't But in spi of the smile wncied he 
That we should agree 1n anything * this he instantly re nted He uid ney 
ud Margaret, with a faint smile er ailow thatit Was owing to her ow) on 
No, not toat;: but a womah SO Selaom ess, CO CLlLENLIOUSHESS her ¢ HISClenece 
is the same idea of another woman that short—that Margaret Harold's married life 
| in is And if vou Wilil ALLOW ie i peen l l Ss I} il sort of con 
»Say it I think the man’s idea often the sClENLIOUSHESS Was OdLOUS 
ore correct one, for a woman will betray | t 


Don't imagine that I admire con 


mfide, if you like the term better) more science,” he remarked ‘Too much of it 


of her inner nature, her real self,to aman, makes an arid desert of a woman's life, un 
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U or The Doctor thou t iy to such a childish performane 
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nap of tl Lo Vhnicn was speak of vour havin NOtHINa Ih Lhe 
en he empnasized to offer a wife that L know o CXCEDE 
1 andeven gestieu mpudenee, which is colossal, I ¢ 
ent on, not hurrvinge ome and play With vour top \\ 
| ( rouna Tull youre a man, VOU Can Come Ddack and 
( t tast ‘ eroeution., of it il Vou I1Ke At present fire 
) tus see go homeand play with vour top! 


D Torrez of course, could not eco 


( ‘ Le ned to the nypre nat Doctor's openl { 

! of « on. And f iim; and, with respect unbroket 
| } paus rougcht out hormally took leave He walked do 
pro} 

: 

rt ! il Ch ay ton itcit stree and booked mechal i 

thre tor had been sien again But he could not trar 


la i i rl \¢ entence Vhose Words Le ¢ rried ¢ ! 
{ tthat the Cuban had in his memory He went back to 
to ind that then and was rowed in. state ralh Gown t 
Lnot » LIS time H S hing tel 
oad not 1’ word f the lone “My aunt,” he sai 1, when he I 
rGarda’s name, whieh rived, drawl ay Madam Giron apart 
OWh some tuponthem, the many small Girons who eneom . 
rus] t unspoken by ed her, ** what is ‘Co—ome—oon} 
itor, who had used the weetyer—torp’ 
{ i ut ludine to hei But Madam Giron could not t 
descendant oF her ancestors, ner english Was not IMacinative ( 
consort who would be to enable he r lo compre rend her 1 pile 
own pronunciations De Torrez decided 
\ ched whil the Doctor he would go and ask Manuel: and rows 
4 room, as if trying to himself across to Patricio for the put ) 
ng ich sl ild act asin This not being a state oceasion, it wa 
paused at pen and paper on  lowable to use the oars 
{ rie but itt n Spanish y iS ‘* Manuel, what is ‘Co—ome oonplay 
o him than spoken At last, weetyer—torp’?” he said, appearing on 
nh inspiration, | took down a pl izza Of Manuel’s room, which formeal « 


Her he said, “find the of the wings of the rambling old 
* And he thrust the and had an outside door of its own 


ipon the grave young man. But Manuel was in a desperate humor 





rrez recoiled: he« yuld not pos he was putting on his hat, then dragen 

t school exercise,” he de it off again, and ‘ushing up and down 
sacred aspirations room With a rapid step; he glared a 

yr, exasperated, pried the words friend, but would not reply. 

me by one, and then himself, ‘T asked vou, Manuel, what is °C 
es on, looked them out, or ome oonplay weetyer—torp "rey ut 

the dictionary But progress De Torrez “It is what the Gra 

le Torrez’s sentences contained Dios doctor said to me, as answer, whet 

nlocution, and he would not (after very long stupidity on his part 


nitives of his verbs when the I can say it to you, Manuel—unutterabl; 
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THE STORY OF THE ‘‘ AMERICA 
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SaALLea 


Commodore Steve 


0 start, owing to the almost en 


of wind on the day appointed. 
letermination of the Commodore was another 


ie subject of the following doggerel, w rit her to race, h 


ten by one of his foremast hands: declined, being anxious to come to 


Commodore Stev 
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he wind, un 
rong. Her m: 
me and a half inches 


is such tl 


bags and hold the 
wind their booms 


rrees an 


+ f } »on]] } \ ad 
set OF her Sais 1S NOW aaop 
and-aft 


af 
England and Ameriea 


] ] 
[ may have been too 


vessels as nearly as pos 


ription for the 
»are ple ntv of 
Lhe 
uen 
Imost been a 
tered her rig some 
ists, and used her for er 
vhen her name 
hen, deeming hx 
ie world, an American 


7 
thea 
is tuen 


‘epresent his country abr 


her as a Confederate ¢ 


user, put 


r 
vy cun, and named her the 


1} 


he soon TOuUnd HIS MIstake,l 


f 
a food wind she Col 
steamers even yet, 
vas no match for the sk : 
Northern blockading fleet. There 
took her up the St. John’s River 
and sank her in the mud for safety, 
ted: she remained for several months, u 
ll, a sharp was dug out and sent by the Ame 
re bows, parting frigate Wabash to New York, whence 
fore-rigging, was taken to Annapolis and refi 
pressure by her nominally used as a training schoon 
moulded run, the eadets at the naval academy 
had convex bows actual use, however, was a pleasure 
for the officers. 
1. her draught, she cutting the wa- Afterward Admiral Porter had 


ibout five feet submergence brought to New York and refitted, at an 
draught of about twelve feet expense of some twenty-five thousand do 
» and eleven at her stern. lars, to sail in the race against the Livon 
a + ft 


set of her sails and an English yacht which came over her 





THE 


possession 


up 
pt 


cruising 


upon the Northern coas 


theaste rn coast of Neé 


ind the Magdalen Islai 

America in S78 Vas 
for the Bennett Cup, from the Sand: 
li ] otf New You \ Harbor, 
land Sound, around Bren 
‘Newport, and retu There 


lor the race tine ‘ Ul 


he Tidal Wave Su total wreck. 
ss of Duff rin. It is a curio 


‘he race was sailed with varying for which had been 
1es until on the return, near FireIsland, which had held 


hen the America was in rough water, storm and 
ch is the best condition for her sailing, she always 


da heavy wind, and when her sail was mewhat rusted; 
rtened to her lower sails only, an acci itting her for the 


+ ‘ 


nt happened which put her out of the ¢ a new one considerably 

race, and was thus deseribed in her log: ‘en substituted, the work of 
‘‘After passing the point the wind mechanic. The iron prove¢ 

freshened again, and at 4.40 o’clock, when less, and gave way under : 


the America reached Shinnecock Light, pressure to which the 
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i \ Americ reached for years to sail, under the rules of 
N \ old bobst as put bac New York Yacht Club, with a 
even tot d breeze or over, twenty miles to wind 
e1dents ch very often and back, against any sailing yacht 
) na or mar the re chooses to accept the challengs 
It will be seen from her eventfu 
| ISS1 slic Le ry that the supe riority of American 
7 | and t re ¢ ! vessels is f lly established be yor 
” md | y seas, « or question. The taste of ya 
ler a double- gentlemen now turns toward steam-) 
i ? O es in four and it is to be hoped that the geniu ( 
( : ind American builder and the eraft 
ne American mechanic will soon yr 
ce slit yme steam vessel which sha n 
econfiden like supremacy in that branch 
‘ u oy otf American marine 
> ° ? = , ee i 
Ehiti’s Easy Chat. 
™ P hts Th ™ NY 
() \ Scae dines sacle ecaien © 
t vorks, for « plea and his lat -readi 
\ in ( it IJ ( 1 t and fascination of the ht of 
| Mad S e { fumous author, 
i Litt had inter \ universal impressi it the re 
\ ess oft that of th com piel S¢ POss S1¢ 
Mr. J p cretary mirable elocution of the gentlem 
j | nt j The wv It tl had been used pers to 
\ \ 1 ind fi tL al wMcalent evel day t ( i 
t ( have been more at « iy ( 
( < e afternoon, a lected some ceharacteristic ] 0 
Luy thes works, and read or recited it s 
: \\ ham 1ectlve cle set followed the svi 
| Pho throng of listeners, to whom hencet 
; St way Il pa of each of the ters wi iv < 
1) to P ind before whose eves. as they 
1 t | L « \ n of th noons will arise 
( t t } 1 word w m to be spok¢ 
embered voi There were two 
\ ler, 1 of this pleasant entertainment, ¢ 
Wwh,was which was entir iccessful, and tl 
ite i sury of the League was filled full for t 
| I) \ alt The especial purpose was thi suppor 
} ition to mterest publi¢ Opinion int 
} ind exp J} of international copy and to 
t indoubted- late a demand that.as the toreien aut] 
Whit t the words of Mr. Evarts’s witticism at t 
Forster's Lifeof mous Dickens dinner in Boston in 18 
] l,on the farewell evening in wears laurels upon his brows shall be 
\ 1 ti wil {1 wowed it- abled by our laws to browse upon sla 
ut the foot, was us that The subject, therefore, is not new, and it 
CW wa stance. As not be said truly that there is a ‘ ( 
in i there and made — or deep interest in it. But that is due ] 
h face to face with his to the fact that its merits have not be 
\ { of tl could go back © sistently and adequately presented, and 
s first col to America undoubtedly to the public conviction th 
fore, in the bloom of his_ tice to the author is secured by the la 
fame, when the whole country his own country; that any foreign recognit 
ind he pleaded earnestly for of his rights as an author is a courtesy, and tl 
sal ca which the American authors such courtesy will not make books more abun 
il to promote—an international dant or cheap. It is undoubtedly the fe 
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r¢ irver nani In ¢ 
a Strations of W t ( ul | 
cu ity ol tl e vel $ WW 

$ 1 of such thors as n 

ve are of thei eral enill It 
masters in Ce ral Park 10 \ \ 
t that the highest literary 

( patib with the loftiest « 
t faithtul dischar of evi 

Tne attention of this country i 
to the isthmus of Panama, | 
t jes in that region, and the « 
Barrios, the President of Guate: 
vere br oht to an ¢ i by his s 
( the battle-field, had excited a 
of interest But thre eneral in 
Line thmian states is not Piast 
to expect tol {inany of them a 

rd of courtesy and refined ma s \ 
Col vndent of the San Francis ( 
( scribes with great warmth the } 
lor of the Costa Rica lady or 
He opens his thei With an asst 
can only surprise those who are ac 
to think of the people of the isth 
indolent, ignorant, tropical lazzarony, 
in the sun, eating bananas, halt « 
natured semi-barbarians, 

They are as inte ent, sa 
S} sing of the Costa Ricans ( 
ind cultivated, as our own peo] 
ably the natives of California—at 
pass our best society in the know ( 
guages, in grace of deportment, anc | 
musical and other accomplish N 
have they keenel perce tions t n 
the blessed with a remark ( 
gab,’ Ife warms as he proceeds | 
that no Costa Rican gentleman « 
embarrassed, that they always know 
do and say the proper thing nd 1 
courtes) and Good manne are s { 
Skin-deep, they are the m chal 
panions, the most generous of hi 








m polite of gentlemen The Costa R 
evidently put our own best society and M 
fair to the biush wind the same 
charn distinguish both gentle und sim) 
that enchanted land. There is no resery 
he lyric strain of its laureate, 
r, he says, ever passes a lady w 
his hat, and he always touch 





when a gentleman passes. If men are ¢ 

a cellar or mending a road, alti Li ¢ \ 
clothed, they respectfully salute the Lay 
appears; and in the rural regions ni ly 


ut a benediction 


With 
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\ fhis frier for hi ind whittling thoughtfu 
t = t { Wis Mner ttre Af t 
| \\ \) 13 } n Li In! Lines : VAS ( 
) ] fl t \ r,p eting s knit 
| \ II the ter ! i cl ( 
| 5 We Phis was betor s great pron 
{ } . \t a 1) { 
M } 8] Ss { u r 
t ter t W L ha vot 
| Bishop S$ ) fter a 
t | t | led =A in} Ss, in wil 
if petre n, Mr. Lineoh 
5 V t,** You did not rike j 
}? I I | ~ ets and ¢ s stained 
ni ‘ ¢ s \ fied Loft Li In were literally torn i 1 
Antor snid of Ca 1 na | ; 
| ther ! ntoes Phe assassination of ¢ 
W 1 OT Oran Vere 1) 
| : l 1 t spit t ! ls of those who w n W 
( P tis ) Va da ortwol ore the 
} | t V rf \\ hit 
( ol i¢ viminist tl Ss lt iw a 
t vy M wi ) Indispensable to a 
ah that t n that of Abi 1 Lin 
\ t R c h ed to ) 
t \ It seemed to he so leed Yet | I 
IT i a) l t th ) his 
} t ler vard 1 his ice prevent wha 
vith d t er) have | e danget consequc 
Step) t naxe by a ] frenzy of exultation, but it taught us tl 
! t < over hin I Important of truths, that no man, | 
: 1 t s lc 3 W put ho ereat and abl and patriotic and d« 
t toward t] } t t { en tre ) ved, Is Indispensable to the weltal 
| red t chips to t country Phere are extreme ex ! 
t ick Ist ch the tural cry 1s, ‘°* Oh, for ai 
; t { 1ANCH] r Dundee! But in the ereat develop 
i hberty no one man is essential As ( 
? \ t the S Home 1 Sumner said in beginning his eul 
W id I to W \ t Lincoln, * In the Providence of God t} 
} | \ Y Land tam I n¢ ecidents.’ 
\\ 
lo ap voman who desired his signa War between England and Russia w 
ture to 2a paper, he said My name will do be an event so grave and of such pos 
( l i } tracks in th consequences that the menace of it. su 
times the apparent certainty of it, have 
\ r stopped him in t road, against ested all circles in Christendom, and tli 
{ ( l \ HT pita ! | present | SOl terest ] is penetrated even the peace ful 
3 ra fur 1. He obtained it main of the Easy Chair. Such a war we | 
In t Senatorial contest between Mr. Lin be the angry collision of two Immense for 
ind Mr. D las, when they spoke at which are represented by the two nations, 
Freeport, I ois, Mr. D las appeared in” the significance of its result would transce1 
n ¢ int bat I 1 \ I four white entire V that of the fortune of one or the otl 
ses, and was I l ad with @1 tC appia er combatant 
But w Mr. Lincoln came up in a * prairie This significance was well des by a 
\ n old-fashioned canvas-covel journal in Vienna in saving that the deteat 
1 pionee n, the enthusiasm of the vast England in such a contest would be the p 
t ’ nded of liberty in Europe. It is this kind of cor 
\V tra ng about the quiet country — sideration which gives dignity and importan 
t 5 iw business it was his custom, to the dispute about a frontier in Afghanista 
tavern or boarding-house where he The point of interest is the reason, not the o« 
g ned, aft tea to ect a candle and go to ¢ mn. ofa war, because great wars begin often 
room and read awhil He was not a upon very small oceasions. England might 
ifer well sav that a few miles more or less of desert 
At a political meeting in a grove,a long, frontier are not worth the sacrifice of thou 
shambling figure was seen sitting on the fence sands of lives and untold suffering and enor- 
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VERY full and clear statement of the 
ounds for the exciting controversy be 
Great Britain and Russia h has re 
occupied the attention of the wo isto 
dina timely brochure from the pen of 
rles Marvin, entitled The Russian the 
f Herat,’ promptly republished in . 

by the Messrs. Harper in their popu 
ranklin Square Library.” Although the 
was written with unexampled rapidity, 
rs no signs of haste or inadvertence Its 
is perhaps more fully possessed than 
ther Englishman, whether in or outsid 
il station, of all the circumstances, In 
ir details, that have led up to the pre 
tuation; and he has the ability to grasp 
arger political, military, and commercial 
ations and bearings. For many years 
dent in and explorer of the territories 
ire the apple ot discord, he has been a 
observer of the events that have beet 
piring in Central Asia, and is fully posted 
every step in the processes which have 
Russians at the Gates of t. By CHARLES 
Franklin Square I 4 pp. 46 
York: Harper and Brothers 
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broug t the two powerful nations face to face 
Li e al che His mind is f ot the 
subject He thoroughly comprehene evra 
tv of the s ition, and sees very pla lie 
consequences that must grow out of SCTIOUS 
lv damaging to England’s prestige a powel 
I pron wid ¢ e steps are ot take ) 
her statesme { thorough E i ( 
et gives due credit to England’s great 1 
for thie oldness and far-sighted saya ot 
her Asiatic poli while pointing out her un 
scrupulous auplicit and ageress Chess bad 
it the same time with true English bl tness 
td ubsparing severity he criticises the tara 
hess and short-sightednuess of English states 
men In ordet »a ale derstand ey of the 
subject, Mr. Marvin recapitulates with brevity 
ind lucidity the movements of Russia Cer 
il Asia, from the 1 ception of the adva f 
il e Caspian, Which resulted first, in tla 
evra tio ot e IMOSt SOleINn assurances 
in the a rption of Merv and the subjugation 
of its hitherto independent people, and attet 
ware obedience to plans issuing trom St. 
Petersburg that were steadily though eraftily 
pursued in the movement of the Russian 
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troops and the shifting of the Russian front 
ier farther and farther on the road to Russia’s 
4 } ep t, the Ara Sea d the 
fronti« the English possessions in India 
Mr. Mat is some yeal 11 ot 
frien d eve mate ¢ le ) I 
I} eel \ essal und oO ‘ ict ( 
i ‘ l t N Slan vwene wid e1 nee! 
his ‘ rse then droppe 

‘ hh ¢ t pur ses Of the Vvernment 
to ¢ i to 1 ( 1) rel ‘ t As t 
po He p y reported e facts to 
Eng 1 ifesnie but they seem to ive b 
eithie bie tT oTus eir 1 meant I 
too ine r too slig rressed thei to 
take feps tha ere req Sit to ba ! 
plans of r great adversar Mr. Marvin 
yives a full deseription of allt } ts in At 
gl nand 1 on ts borders which h 
be 1 the see of the I ent ¢ ting eve 
unl dwells esp uly n the rin mpor 
tance, both to England and Russia, of Herat 
iit trv of which it is the itural ec 
tre \ itegie p capable of support 
lar i es, a I) ts commanding ito 
ee i o give the pre vondera ein that 
portion of Asia to the country vhich s 
conti The work is a mine of forn 
relative to the movements and designs of R 
sia 0 Asia, and also an earnest and vet 
etler e attempt to arouse English state 
to tl ra y of the situation t ugh 
mediu of public opinion. Notwithstanding 
l i iS ine jicable tardiness and ina¢ 
it the past, and the unexample sens 
t) ol erm sters to the reate ng cl 
tha ywers i e fro ers of India, M 
Mal Ss ( ead t l e dangers 1 
he « eS as ( may yet be averted 
by an ¢ ition of the vigor and enterpt 
v have always characterized Englishmen 
in a grave emergency Hiis volume bristles 
Ww i the sturdy common-se e, and the blunt 
and outspoken fa on of ce vering it eh 
are so dear to Englishmen It would be read 
ible at any time, but at the present juncture 
Is of CoOInNmMANndINgG lnterest 

THE solicitude that is fe by many of out 
most thoughtful and observant citizens con 


cerning the orkings of our national institu 


manifested 1a 


by the constantly increasing number of 


lications pointing out defects in our political 
system, dwe Ling upon evil o1 da yerous tend- 
encies that are visible in it, proposing reme 
dies and substitutes, and generally agreeing in 
the conclusion either that the federal Consti- 
tution has outlived its usefulness, or is radical 

perfect, or has beeome inadequ ite to our 
present conditions and prospective develop 
ment and destiny. It is not a little remark- 
able that in all this activity of speculation, 


adverse criticism, and denuneiation, hardly a 


Voice is raised in praise or defense of the feder- 
al Constitution and of the political system to 
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which it gave birth, or is at the pains 
forth the wisdom and elasticity of the oy 
the consequent practicability of gradua 
¢ ctively adapting the other to every es 
ey that is pate or probable Doubtless 
silence in the midst of such a flurry of 
objurgation is due to the fact that our 7 
irge are satistied with the federal ( 
on, thoroughly comprehend its intrit 
bilities for modification or enlargement as 
( ty may require or genuine expedienc 
lvvest, and are not merely cautious « 
jealous iverse to, any violent departure 
for the sake of experiment or in oly 
to the urgency of visionary or speculative 
orists While our countrymen are cons 
of much that is unsatisfaetory in the de 
and working of our political machinery ! 
distribution of functions and respons 
in the limitations and exercise of powers 
1 the p rformance of duties—they are 
s sible that much of this would be ine t 
to any other system, and perhaps na 
degree, and that it is susceptible of impr 
ment, and will be improved when the proy 
time arrives, or whenever it is demande 
iblic opinion that 18 
l when clearly and e1 





With customary practical good s 
herefore, they prefer rather to “ bear tl 
ve have than fly to others that we know 


since these are detinite, limited, ¢ 


and easily appraised, while those are indet 
incalculable, and charged with possible pot 
cies for evil which we have no means for ¢ 
nat y, 

The solicitude to which we have all 
finds expression at this moment throug 
publication of two treatises which start fi 


widely different points of view, travel over 
tera 


aim and | 


together dissimilar grounds, and have | 


nothing in common, so far as their 


pose are concerned, but are both rich in snug 
vestiveness and food for reflection. One of 
these is a study in American polities, by M1 


Woodrow Wilson, of Johus Hopkins Univers 
ty, the subject being ¢ ongressional Governmen 

and the aim of the author to show that the na 
tional Constitution as it is in practical opera 
tion 1 
tut 
of 
has insensibly but persistently and irresistibly 
extended its sphere of activity, and has e1 
croached upon the provinces and usurped thie 


sa very different thing from the Const 
m of the books; that under the working 


political system the legislative bran 





powers of the other branches, until they are all 


losin: 
the plain tendency is toward a centralizati 
of all the greater powers of government in t] 
handsof the federal authorities, and at the san 
time toward the practical confirmation of thos 
prerogatives of supreme overlordship whi 
Congress has been gradually arrogating to il 
2 Congressional Government. A Study in 


Polities. By Wooprow WILson. 16mo, pp 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


Bo 


ovov, 


¢ while Congress is gaining weight; that 


Americal 
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it thus, while the central government on its next s Ss st it t 
, ta becoming stronger and more act s wl ‘ e ( our expe! 
( ress is stead becoming more L gro va ea entering eX 
wert ‘ more and more es dl « rly i ] . 
fas the sovereign a ) s too slow ro 
‘ ve drifted away fror e for ce Mr. Stickne He would have I 
he ¢ st tio vi ‘ ef i i of our 
i ns and ¢ il tees >A SVS thre iv i ul ce . l il ¢ 
el e predonu int d conti ye some veé trite t i ‘ 
e powel \\ ( ere is! ple out ( eovel 
t strongly and ters states Lie! Tit (ie it M 2 ‘ lol 
1 ¢ yore il M \\ SOLS essa i ( s re I 
| ( much trath i ever, to t Have ‘ ‘ t 
eour statesmen re closely s I i t weople of eve 
( es toward C¢ (LTess ( rad ire ( er State t ‘ 
\ emphasize d to arrest em whol mn ‘ ive ( ) i 
ra ire ¢ ri 1 ely direct orga I e& cast 
) ras they ares il and to s, each she i s eia 
stra Ce ¢ clal, ¢ reed » T typ t 
\ y different s treatme ind aims ment rel of his subor ite ul 
ime just noticed C1 dy ilso ¢ ed \ 1 the « fa re 
\ inp S Mir. Al be Stic ( Spous for { s of adn I ) 
dD ( } ) 1 cht it He S eerected and bel \ t Tie 
I as our el 1 eaisystem out \ ( Vv of the ¢ ‘ S. FUSS ‘ ) 
lan entire reorganization of it ne mies ¢y, Which mee cr ‘ 
Ife admits that for the last 1 dred all necessary laws a regulat s ( 
\ een el ced it ort yy ( raise dl appropriat sown pub mone 
( tl it ot ael ra OVE Thiet t In bch id Ut Ss tol i sta t i ¢ 1 Ll! 
reve sea ind that the experiment has ion peo} ere should be t | pl 
’ it suecess Ite also admits that mary ¢ I 3 ot e hundre vote ( 
s ente ined b ae of our wl . adlsse I resent ‘ » a 
it vreatest statesmen, to the ef- sembly of five ] red, and this €) 
it r counti mild vy efor somes ‘ es eme control of ‘ 
t ech am ul wd a Corl it and iffairs OF the eit he control and re Va 
sive aristocracy, and then term t¢ } OL Its exe e mt stl Its ‘ 
er, have proved utterly groune head would be choss vhenever the oftice be 
\ e fu r concedes tha erour came va t. b i ther 1 CSE i ea 
cal system we | elivedthrough seml ( sen as before by the primary dis 
| tical mistakes and endured many tricts, and he would have the selection d 
il trials; that there is no real danger to cor of s subor ite heads of depart 
erties of the people from the establish- ment ] e case of a State, or of the nation 
ent of a single powert hational gover it sl 1 have a supreme popular asse 
that we have der IS rated tl it { is Col sed ot one ( stead of two ‘ 
Je to have one strong government members would be elected by an elector 
the nation as for a single village, t 1 body consis ve of representatives eleeted b 
or State, and have practically shown the primary district Chis sny 
a stable and vigorous government for a tive body would have the control 
it people can be framed and administered al of the excutive, but would ha 
democratie principles. One would natural- administrative appointments orremovals, The 
k that after all these admissions Mr. executive would be chosen by still another 
Ss ney should be content with the system representative electoral assembly, or college 
h has yielded these important results, and chosen by the primary districts; he would 
it having been so successful with our great have no legislative functions, but would have 
eriment, our people would act wisely if the superintendence of all administration, anc 
‘let well alone.” Not so, however. Mr. the full power of selecting and removing his 
Stickney would have us try another experi- heads of department; and his heads of depart 
ent, or, as he puts it, we must goon with our ment would have the sole.and full power of 
experiment, continue its logical growth, enter selecting and removing their subordinates 
er , Fina h ~ there would be no tenure by election 
saeee Geena teean wk In accordance with this general plan, Mr. Stick 





and Brothers. ney proposes to amend the national Constitu 

















it LIARPER 
| yr features 
( ‘ ‘ reir ( On 
( ) bi ¢ 1 Ly Pres 
\ | t el ers ol _ ite 
md HH ft Represe CS, ( I \ 
( of term elec for Pre 
‘ rs of ress Lhe f uv 
{ t rr rl ( YTeSs 
I ‘ of President i stem of 
ere ) ir assen 
i eir represe it \ 
‘ e the f une feature 
The « of the present t HH s of 
( > ¢ ‘ 1pere ‘ vy tive ‘| 
( ( ywwer ol eco oO wal ve 
) officers and of Preside 
I t e President h the sole 
ower ¢ ‘ pointment, contro nd remo 
il of | t s of departine unict Chie 
es l each he of departi twith the 
©} the case ot sown subord ites 
Phe ( il s dropped Suc s the plan 
\ Mr.s t proposes as a panacea fol 
r po { S ail t to imagine 
An ‘ ( mbro tna tbsurd, more 
ven to re corruptio ds intrigue 
ore e to partisan or class or tac 
ou t] s, or more certa to plunge the 
( i i ’ l Abealy ‘ dl « ruil SLO, 
WHITA1 iture and the seat of insanity ? 
Is it a disturbance of physiological function, a 
echa rather than a spiritual der ‘ 
me} = 1 mine i more or less ( 
endent ¢ ect to its own independent 
( " These questi ishave been ask 
1 fro e day of Hippocrates to our own; 
mit ft u l ( i pp ~ i ould 1 . 
tound ( e read the answers given to 
hem by modern seience Insanity, savs Dn 
Cal fis amorbid « dition of the mind 
resuit ya tiv or indirectly from disease of 
a part or of the hole of the brain It is not 
¥ cise e ot hey i 4 s ndependent of 
fun il or sti iral change But the 
compl Of neital derangements 1s hot 
rece e easier by this vie of their nature 
As Maudsle reminds us his Pathology of the 
Mine ental organ ition is* the consummate 
lution of nature, the most complex and dif 
ficult object of study’; to which it must be 
added that no forms of disease have such im- 
porta relations to law, whether in criminal 
jurisprudence or in the questions relating to 
thre beq est and suecession of property. Dt 
Carnochan brings to the study of his subject a 
considerable experience among the Immigrant 
una + Our OS} as ln private 
practices About one is monograph 
s devote to a rapid the h story of 
philosop trom the time of Solon and Thales 
to t modern epoch of anatomical observa- 
tion It is only during our own time that it 
& Cer f R fion t sanit With 
es. | M. Cat HAN, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 48 





has been possibie to lay the foundat 
sonnd theories of alienism, and even no 
theo sare more or less clouded by thr 
I ihvsical s llations Acvains | 
Carnochan is well on his guard He 
the brain as the organ of the m ( 
itS Various functions as more o1 

ious parts of the cerebral cort | 
{ s localization is as et far troy ( 
pletely understood, and as far a 
« vl fia tO shlbostantiate tl 
Gall and of the phrenologists. Readers 


iZine W remember @ pape 


for March last) on‘ 








\ ch a diagram showed the funetic 
ferent parts of the brain as they are 
aderstood Dr. Carnoehan tinds tl 
question I regard to the nature ot 
this of localizing, and thus understa 
disturbances of special faculties ot « 
nating the funetions and the derangeme 
a l,of the different cerebral orgar | 
ustrative cases that he gives bear o 
ew, and that of Chareot, Ferries ad M 
nert, that one cerebral organ may be dis 
nd the corresponding mental manifes 
perverted or destroyed, wl eat the same t 
other parts of the aqthen ta 
ties NH ch are thre u Ss, 1 Lad ‘ 
uperverted. Thusa healthy part of the 
nay reason very logically from false pret 
that are supplied to it by an impaired 1 
or, conversely, true perceptlo Sb ound) 
of the brain may receive the wildest 
tations in the reasoning done by a « 
region. Dr. Carnochan’s argument is ‘ 
cellent one We could wish that he lic 
. somewhat fuller record of cases; 1 ( 


we find with his interesti Ff MmOnog! 


is that he has given too much of his va 


record to the ancient Greeks. 





It is now over fifty years sinee Sir Hens 
Taylor—then plain Henry Taylor—wrote 1 
drama which gave him a recognized posit 
among men of letters, by whom he was fia 


as * \ al 


Was 


iarly or playfully known 
Pay lor.” Although 


of themselves by some of the most distingu 


Artevelde 
ed ‘ 


he reckor 


as 0 


ed men of letters of that day, was hi es 


teemed by Wordsworth, and was the intimate 


and trusted friend of Southey, whose corre 
spondence with him on literary matters was 
large and contidential, and although he him 


self was deeply imbued with the literary 
inclined to lite 


pursuits, at a very early day he resolved, at 10 


stinet, and by his tastes rary 


inconsiderable cost to his inelinations, that he 


would not give himself up entirely to litet 


ture. In pursuance of this resolve he soug 
and secured employment in the Colonial Ot 
vears ago, in the 


fice, retaining it until a few 


mean while reaching as high advancement 1 
it as he would accept, and having done the 


state some good service. The demand upon 


his time by his official duties was great, but 
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318 HARPER'S 
rt f terated « rt and reiterated defeat 
( of flianes u at last 
i ( ( which the VOT 
l em I al ¢ pects 
t 1, butia last arouses 
] uid Co ers hu thie 
’ { , , ia selfidevot 
tha ae 
l ory ends Ww the su 
( ! I uet uthou 
( i h re eves the 
yg t possible future 
1 ‘ ( ine S poss ie Col 
‘ ‘ rest and happiness as 
thre vert ie \ sort tried mar 
) ( to her under such 
A. I read volun 
Ha II Series sone | ul ( 
n el ‘ v fore er who | 
Lye ( und, and in w 
Es I i OL SO yin Lon 
fon ( Spal ¢ and piquantly close 
\ ol i iders and celebrities of the 
I ] ! } s,andofall the coteries, 
st s, together with the representa 
tive who give tone and direction to 
‘ ) aon fashiona e society 1s 
( | l Ok 8 cai no slight sen 
| d dl sorts of speculation 
na bye i red In there as to the person 
lity of the author, The paternity of the book 
is hee rmised; it has been as 
( d now to this eminent literary character 
ind to that distinguished personage in 
et or in official station, without penetra- 
ut rs seeret. prevaient opin 
one in which we share, is that the 
( ter of a Parisian resident of London is 
iSs las a mask or blind to baffle identi 
| l it no one not “to the manner 
und not havi cr the most exceptional 
opp es, extending over a lifetime, for 
peneti be d the veil of the most ex- 
( e London s ety, could have produced 
os ma 1 descriptions of a ts pliases 
und s personal or indiy al elements as 
al a i (t s live ind most reada- 
l I hie ho ss than the matter 
bewra ona of the write Care- 
le \ ‘ some parts, its very care 
lessnes t vocally English, and be 
tol v fan ity with idiomatie and insu- 
iv phrases, forms of expression, and modes 
f ugvht that is impossible to a resident 
Ir Be that as it may, however, the 
bo e ot the most fascinating collections 
ots il gossip that have ever been given to the 
pu It leaves no sphere of London good 
ety unt hi ind penetrates the most ex- 
clusive reles Its limnings of the court, the 
S By al Resident. ‘Har 
per’s Handy S¢ 12mo, py New York: Har- 
per and Brothers 
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Queen, the royal family, the prinees and 





dukes and their families, the princesses 
their husbands, and the most exclusive 
t re as Sharp, short, ¢risp, aud fan 
those of more generally accessibie 

ters. The author penetrates eve 
among the diplomatists, the home and t 
ministers, and the hosts and host 
tv, among patricians and ple beinns 
tocrats, commoners, and plutoerats, an *G 
mans, French, Hebrews, and Americat 

iw judges, doctors, divines, soldiers, st 
polit ins, littérateurs, journalists, act 
ists n fine, introduces his reader toevet 
and set of fashionable London societ 
and country; and he describes with a 
hess danevident fidelity that evines 
persor al ac quai { inceship t hie personal ti 
familiar habits, tastes, peculiarities, and « 
acteristics of the most prominent fig 
each. This specialty and familiarity of 
sonal gossip is sometimes quite sta1 0 


efiects, more particularly In The mstance ot 
Prinee and Princess of Wales and the 
t he royal dukes and pri ces, and the ereat 


tocratiec families; and it suegests the tl 


either that the author draws very liber 
" ‘ 


i} 


+ imagination for his facts, « 


rived his information from third parties 
speak from familiar personal knowles 
that he himself is so high in the social s 
as to have the entrée of all its coteries an 

divisions. The book is gay and genial 
tone, and while fully recognizing the « 
lences of the E1 


ly applauding the graces and virtues of thos 


glish social system,and co1 





Who compose it, it good-naturedly but 
pungently rallies the foibles and punctures t 
follies of the one and the other, 

Mary Cecin Hay has again vindicated 


to be conside red one of the best ot on 





ing story-tellers by her exquisitely told De 
shire tale, Lester’s Secret.2 The art of this fi 
tale consists in the perfe¢ t self. forgetful ess of 
the author. As we read her story we are ab 
sorbed in it, we see nothing of the trick ofa 
thorship, and we surrender ourselves implici 

to it because there is nothing to disturb our 
sense of its reality. Seldom has a story of a 
will, or rather of a double will, and of tli 
misapprehensions, entanglements, and per 
plexing interests consequent upon it, beet 
told with greater spirit and variety of in 
dent than in this vivacious story. The het 
ine whose character and fortunes are depicted 
in this novel is as true as steel; womanly, 
entle and w 
le to hold hei 


own, courageous for the right, and superior t 


deed, and susceptible to all or 


manly emotions, but brave, ab 


the tricks of fortune, whether smiling or ad 
verse. 


8 Lester's Secret. A Novel. By Mary Ceci. Hay ] 
‘Library Series.”’) 12mo, cloth, pp. 300. New York 
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President Cleveland: At M. Ke 
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. s Senator by the I ois Legislature May 
19 
rhe I 1 Civil Code sf illv defeatec , 


srter 
[he Ma 


President 


a bill for taking the census 


rmon authorities fe 


ideclaration of grievances and a pre 


st against the arrest and conviction of Mor- 


3on the charge of unlawful cohabitation. 
The United States debt statement (old form) 
April shows a reduction of 85,464,596 32 


Riel, leader of the rebell 


iwest of the Can 


Dominion, wi 


t General Middleton’s forces three miles 
rt { Batouehe on May 15 
Che Prince and Princess of Wales concluded 


Irish tour, and returned to London April 


ish House of Commons, April 27, 
| On the 11th 


votes ot cel 


$55.000.000 
Dt} 
wlll, 


were 


awar credit of 
sure 
defeated. I »p 


present date Russia had not yet sent 


al a glish proposals 


nswer to the En 


Phe English government will send a medical 
mission to Spain to test the results of the sys 





tem of inoculation with cholera microbes. 
General Wolseley issued a farewell address 
it Suakin, in which he announced the with- 
drawal of the British troops from the Soudan, 
highly praised the conduct of all the de 


artment l. 
The P On April 
Americans entered the city, and Aizpuru 
On the following 
and on the 29th 
surrencde that he 
pal for political offenses. On May 6 the 
two rebel leaders Portazal and Cocobolo, who 


s of the service during the campaigt 
inama rebellion is ended. 
day the 
Aizpuru 
was t 


ism 


Ameri 


ide prisoner, 
us withdrew, 
condition Lye 


red, on oO 


done d 


advised and assisted Prestan in the burning 
ot Colon, were tried by court-martial, and pub 
licly hanged on the spot where they had start- 
ed the contlagration of Mareh 31. 
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tere 


fort ‘ Indeed, it is dithes to CONCELVE 
fako iJ rwhat we call Independ- 
ence D mit a drum ] s a theory 
‘ ‘ other theories, ¢ eds facts 
enough tos 1 it, that the progress of real 
i retinement is aie 1 by thie 

rtance of the drum Whether 

v healthful sign we do not know, for 

ce rests upon a foree of order re- 
erved som ere, the elimination of the drum 
i i in ss ol Ut poutine hich is 

1 eSSAl to a FOrOUS State It is certain 
that the $ » NK L equal tot throb of 
the drum t t the blood pulsing to heroic 
measure else t it Can so arouse pug 
rica uni desire to | somebody or some- 
thing Phe reason that sportsmen do not use 
thedrumto beat ups wand quail is that their 
desire to | s already excited beyond thei 
Opp 1 tO gratilv if. LG" %8; perhaps, too 
m to say that ifthe drum were abolished 
ther ould be yore Wars, or that the econ- 
verse is true, that with the cessation of war 
there will be no more drumming, for we have 


the recent example of Mr. Gladstone beating 


the drum a great deal when he meant peace 5 
ind the drum will long remain in orchestras 
to sa I that in our human nature which re- 
q res emphasis and noise. But we all feel 

it the drum is the most important adjunet 


of the martial spirit,and that the point of view 


of Thackeray's drummer, old Pierre, is not tar 
vroug inoma y his instrument the chief in 
the martia chievementsot France. Old Pierre 
Was the fourth of a generation of drummers, 


His ancestors drummed for King Harry of Na 


It was his daddy who drummed the English 


I ’ 1 ,< i | l ¢ Y y 
S } rum at that battle 
‘ my showe s their backs 
S] isant to ra 
Sal to f \ Saxe 


It was old Pierre himself who rattled the drum- 
sticks at You 
lay down their arms. It was the same drum 
that drummed for Louis XVI. and the love ly 
court ladies at Versailles and for the fair An- 
toinette, and which drummed their heads off 


ktown, and caused the British to 


afterward in the Place dela Concorde. It was 


all the same to the drum—it was monarchical, 


One iy I drummed down the Bastile 


At midnight I beat the tattoo, 


And woke up the pikemen of Paris 
lo f w the bold Barbaroux.” 





Mrauer, 


With equal fervor it followed the fort 


of the gallant young captain, Bonaparte 


In the glorious year ninety-six 





marched to the bank the J 


I carried my drum and 








I had it at Austerlitz fight 


As J beat on my drum in the snow 


Perhaps Thackeray invented his hero 
‘The Chronicle of the Drum’; but if he 
cone to New Orleans he might have fous 
counterpart in the person of * Old Jordan, 
man of color, to whom this government ow 
What suecess it has had anywhere in the ti 
of war Hee t won its inde pend Hee ] 


body in New Orleans knows Old Jot 





eral Jackson’s drummer, the most prominent 
figure in all martial processions, riding 
carriage with his historic drum since age 
enfeebled him; for Old Jordan came in 
the century, and has drummed it up to its pr 
sent . brilliant achievement. Visitors to tl 
late Exposition always found Old Jordan 
his place in the gallery of the Government 
Building. seated in an easy-chair, with his drum 
before him and other insignia of his triumplis 
about him,recounting his story day after da 
every day except Sunday, which he said wa 
Giod’s day, and not an exhibition day for | 
A venerable figure and a sturdy relic of our 
historic past, Old Jordan has been the intimate 
friend of all our military heroes, whom li 
ways addressed by their first names, and wl 


perfectly well knew that their suecess vy 





to his rattling sticks. This drum—the sli 
est tap upon it awakens the echoes of many 
wars—was first beaten to any purpose in thi 
war ofisl2. It was upon this drum that Jack 

son depended. Jordan was only a lad then 

but his drum was full of war, and he handled 
the sticks in such a manner as to attract the 

attention of Old Hickory, who, in his perplex- 
ity, called upon him to repel the invaders 
Nothing loath, Jordan came to the front, and it 
was his drum—this same battered old instru 

ment of noise and glory-—that beat the long 
roll that called the American soldiers to arms 
on the approach of the British in December, 
1214; and it was his drum, on the &th of Janu 

ary, 1815, on the plain of Chalmette, that struck 
terror into the British host. It was not the 
cotton breastworks, as has been supposed, but 
this drum, that rolled back the invader; and it 
was the din of it that was the dying music for 
Packenham when he fell under the tree which 
still stands to witness the prowess of Jordan. 
The battle was won by Old Jordan and Gen- 
eral Jackson. 


‘*My grandsire was ever victorious 
My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne.’ 
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da war Was a i ry and ] rassing ature and it seems to us that the s gle 
vi lL have been lone ft Jordan ‘ins 4 g too severe to 3 
there, following our flag thr weety ( 
swamps and sandy barrens, seat thea 
. dit sing the tl litt re A POPULAI ay Long Isla cabal i 
the wen es Into t Nver es ! ed a patie t f 


‘ ! thre V le Wa t ft 5 er t the val Ha { 
I ge surmounted t . ed the pre e » Mrs 
11 he drummed down t halls of HI ho la P 
Monte is, and twirled his s sins DD ! i cotter take 4 ; 
t iy wl his the ¢ vem ot ot el 
dl peace Chalmette, | da, Me ) | ss not.” said the « 1 on re 
ire trophies of Jordan’s be mse gy it | ‘ a { } te 
B s achievements do not stop there ! three f 
) r the years oft peace he kept al e the ze 
1 his drum, and en the « 
iG ean Hira niin ; ‘sal A SUMM ) 1 PL r 3 
) the form squads of Confeder _— s 
liers. It was this impartial and patr Perea 
drum that performed the same service sie : F 
the Union companies vhich di dl thre B 


is this drum which inspired the Se \ l 31 t 
Louisiana Volunteers, colored troops, : » ie t 
, . . A ‘ I A A i 4 
1 for the defense of New Orleans in 
~ so that Old Jordan performed his last U summer ere, ar tl ters 
e drumming tor a troop of his own Ma = ae i ng 





neipated people. Since the war the histor | ! 
1 co nues to furnish field 1 eI for ae A 
ert ments, and the old drummer of 1 B 
eld in at tionate estes voallelas ] } ‘ ! 
e city of his birth And the old man i y : 
} t 1 
proud of his achteveme 8 s fier 
reathed with the roses of that charm oO S t 
nd, watt ¥ for some poet ot the Cre ent | : places ¢ fe 
I g 3 
shall write a new “ Chro e of the - 
ul i x ; Me 
AY f + 
A LITTLE girl who attended church for tl \ f incing ! nlight 


time heard a sermon from the text, ‘* My Ri-t y 
. ; R t 
» runneth over: surely goodness and mer . 





shall follow me all the days of my lift 

At dinner the sermon was discussed, but no 

e could reeall the exact words of the text, POBE 

hen this you n spoke up and said “MINISTERS,” old Uncle Josh used to say 
I know 1 vas, mamma "are ible mus yr fo ( t he vits 
Do vou, my dear? What was it ?” together.” I have been of the same opinion 
‘Mercy! goodness! my cup’s tipped over.” myself since a few weeks ago I was ¢ ot 


A KENTUCKY correspondent interested in fession, where, over a delightful dinner, the 
e Drawer’s notes of the effeet of ¢ late recited sundry reminiscences of their cler il 


ellect, and the chilling effect of avery experi 


cold climate upon literary production, wants “T had a fine setter.” said the Re Mr 
Oo know how we account for the geographer H of Maryland, “a beautiful creature, 
Mitchell's statement that “in the last hundred whose splendid qualities had made him fa 


nous in the neighborhood. But Tobe—as I 


irs no other country can show s« 


rroportion of literary men as Iceland.” We 





ul named him—was terribly afraid of at] 
cht safely take shelter behind the maxim der-storm Unless he was very near me he 
if this is an exception that proves the rule. would yelp and scream as if undergoing tl 
lee ind is an anomaly in many respects. 1V- most agonizing tortures One Sunday the 
ervybody there ean read and write. Consider- bishop was to take part in the services, hay 


ng her climate and her isolation, her literary ing kindly promised to aid me. The congre 


fe is wonderful, but we have had from it gation had assembled and the services beeur 


t 
since the early days no historic pieces of liter- when the horizon darkened, and a low mutt 
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I ul gave token of a gathering storm. 
| I ( 8 (| doors 
I ! iT Of thre 
| I ds ‘ i en 
‘ , re] lL ( 
‘ I ( ( aul 
yal a dat ere W 
t ‘ { chou neluded 
t irandad hiv upon the ill 
1 » OL | G, 50: ed b distal 
\ I thie ] e ¢ re ition 
| of } | ‘ { I could see 
4 f f o face, and I bega 
4 ) ! ! Is v thi ta 
( l ( t edb and el} 
‘ 
l i e pew " oy 
\ l Bob, Seve dd nine 
\ f I knew, from sad experience 
of Bob's ) to the Indicrous, tha 
} scap over his fac ready to 
( \\ ivenst hie red so did 
l ‘ ‘ readtul notes m ed dramat 
1¢ thie Te De Lié I had jus 
i II ‘ second l¢ 1 whet 
( i ‘ 1 t cs }? It sat Pole 
oO if \ aoWw-s of one of the seeond-story 
rooms, | hose pointed heavenward, and a 
most a ¢ expression on his dog face. I 
i S rveTore mys the crea 
{ \ Lhlis { Ih SOME iV aha 
tne Lite I ’ I ib co al | (i »? The sSery 
! disturb ind there sat the 
( e and uneonscious, for | Vas a 
little deat, and uppily had not heard poor 
Pobe’s protestations The perspiratt in 
to « fro forehead, and I felt a ill 
is 1 fork Hit rr Le unk TO play na the 
1 rb e ioose trom its mutterinygs and 
f ( e resounding space. 
] if re i¢ collect for the day, and 
vil ‘ 1 | vhen the eat istrophye 
] | I er say dog-astrophe? 
\ I had f ad ocecurre Half turning 
il tf the s d of hurried breathing 
l ] ’ ul t] chance aoor it uding 
{1 t idy IS Inte gent eves roving 
round in search of his master, the broad back 
of the bishop i man of two hundred avoirdu 
pois—screening me from his vision. Stealthily 
he came . made one dive between the bish 
op’s legs, and ensconced himself in the read- 
! es e frightened bishop gave a little 
il iuidible, however, to the congregation, 
nd a hundred prayer-books went up simul- 
{ eou . that their owners might smile be- 
d them Unfortunate Bob laughed out 
! it, d there was I, obliged to keep my 
oice steady, ! e I knew that the bishop, 
with his almost exaggerated ideas of the sane- 
tity of the place, was in a white heat of horror 
and { n 
Still Ll went on. Suddenly the bishop laid 


vn his prayer-book, and slowly made for the 





vy He took him by his haunches, then by 
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his tail, and Tobe began to show his teeth I 
i lh alk agony ind tries to | t 
spected father 1 the Chureh that ] 
ie slightest reverence for his exa 
ng, When sudate v Tobe rned and 
) robe between his teeth, sha 
he would a rabbit. The Poor Man gre 
pale as death, and it was my turn ne ) 
side iy prayer-book, for half the pe 
on their feet, some laughing and othe ( i 
out in terror, while suddenly the stor 
all its fury. 
‘Keep perfectly still, bishop,’ I sal ‘ 
rw voice, and I began to walk slow 
i@ Chancel door, seeing which Tobe lx 
suddenly as meek as a kitten, loosed the 1 
Which was badly rumpled, and follows 
I could have beaten the brute for 
yime not only to ridicule, b lie Tul 
elements, for the rain was coming do 
flood; but [ imastered inyself, locke iv 
curely in the barn, where he could not 
easily heard, and went back to my dutie 


the resigned air of a martyr, my robe 
that it clung to my limbs. 
“The bishop meanwhile had behaves 
iving out the la 
ut I fear the latter id 


but little hold upon the attention of the 


well, and was now 


before the sermon; 


ple, Linyself not daring scarcely to litt my « 


everybody looked so conscious and shameta 
ind ready to laugh again. At least so it 
ead to me. 

“As for the bishop, his dignity had re 


a terrible shock, and he never came to the pa 


sonage again until I sold Tobe. 


Tue anecdotes of Daniel Webster printed 


in a recent number remind me of a 





which IT have more than onee heard him 
with the drollest effeet, as an illustration ot 
the utter inability of the greatest reputations 
to reach everybody. The occurrence took pla 
long after the name of Daniel Webster mig 
be supposed to be known at least to every a 

in his native State, and my impression is tha 
it happened after the year 1830, which was t 
peri d of his famous. re ply to Hayne. He left 
his house at Franklin, New Hampshire, one tit 


sunmner morning, to drive about twelve miles, 


in order to take a stage that would pa 

through a certain village at a certain hour in 
the forenoon. He was driven by one of his 
men im a wagon, but the horse did not get 
over the ground as fast as Mr. Webster desired 
When they had gone about seven miles from 
Mr. Webster’s farm, which was his father’s, and 
on which his boyhood was passed until he 
went to Dartmouth College, they were ove 
taken by an old farmer who appeared to have 
a very tine horse. Mr. Webster stopped the 
stranger, and finding that they were both go- 
ing to the same village, asked to be taken 
along. Sending back his own wagon, he took 


a seat with the farmer, and they entered into 
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st about our « ntry clashes,” as st S ¢ ents iy triun 
J \ nduy M ‘ \ t | 
skead Chie ( I ill 
( i Ebene r Webster ) r ( t $a Ke ne ar 
I Yes, he « nd ew $s nig l I sand « 
d daughters, a ol | In \ ( ( eave ‘ firman 





! d, what children they left, ete.. ¢ ( G ed. 
| said Mr. Webster, “ was there not a , it glitter in the g 
r ole hose ham is Da g , 
i seratched his head l ilter l y 1! 
repli Yes, come to think of ther Gentle there t one an 
sleep better t t than I 
hat became of him ked Mr I i irn t t 


adhe r » | t to i Ste i I 
I never | i e « ( 
=] GY t c } i i 
t ee t¢ i } ! al ( _» I I i 
h Mr. Webster | to tel ( nie | i , 
I Fong gi ¢ lit UV i the «ae t $ ot ri 
fal . ] Dor dialeet t ‘ f 
Liat ined « n to I Tr M ( 
iwa is heard er 0 ‘ 
Att i 5 reac ¢ t thre pl is \ \ 
batun \v ch made irresistib al ( «| ¢ 
s sand thre eal ‘ 
iy be well to put on permanent record sion to the ¢ \ re 
Jrawer a correct version ot al ‘ ed hus 8 Y vy el of p 











! perfectly and incorres reported wl I now send l found 
e newspapers At mid ht of the da the newspapers of the t eXCE 
hh General Scott is ho nated tor the haps e Bost I) / A { 
vtheW on Which was for d ‘ t to Mr. We 
) ore great crowd su thes i 
ed in fro ‘ ers | st it He never gave | sup ttot 
, d ‘called him out He arose dae iG Se or we 
s li ind appeared at an oF d that proved of his 
( his dressing-gow1) Phe ersion GEORGE TICKNOR ¢ 
spec cviven my second \ ! of 
Life is taken from the f spapers of the A Col SPON rt s the ! 
we O22 Many years after the pu er ke I t are 
of my work a friend sent me a correct sla C1 save! i 
( which Mr. Webster himself a ( ( Genesis 
fter the telegraphic report had appeared. t ‘ \ 
ids thus: were | d Hula Cie 1 / 
I thank you, fellow-citizens, for this friend 
(respectful call. Iam very glad to see A NICE Scotchman beear very p 
Some of you have been engaged in an ness. His re ed and attectiona 
ious publie duty at Baltimore, the object strugg 1 him for t su 
r meeting being the selection of a fit « dren. He took to pedd y t 


son to bes ipported tor the office of Presi- rse wag ; a business that we 


nt of the United States Others of you take I ithe open air and not task | 


st in the result of the deliberations of too much One day, after hav ty 





issembly of Whigs. It so happened that hi for two or three weeks 
hame was presented on the occasion; an with his eart for a ten days’ trip, lea 
candidate, however, was preferred. I wife very anxious about him ¢ 
e only to say, gentlemen, that the Conve: weakness. After going about t 
idid,Tdonbt not, what it thought best,and horse f down and died He got at 
sed its discretion in the important mat hitch his horse to the cart and br i 
committed to it. The result has caused As they were ving to the ya ( 
me no personal teeling whatever, nor any inxiety that was depicted on |] f 


ne tenderly deait 


: of conduct or purpose, What I have tenance, ane tena 
I am,in principle and in character, and it, he eried out, “Maria, it’s not n 


it [am I hope to continue to be. Cirecum- dead; it’s the mare.” 








A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


O 1 daud ut young Smith 2 He that young artist Sr 
£ ! ( idy of a I ind has t na priz t I 
I VV st hang t Ue study ina 
It's not a bad tl 











/ 
ty 
| | 
| 
3 A well that talented young friend f 4. ‘Our dear friend Smith has sold his 8 
n S1 s had a painting tted to t ture for twenty thousand franes. H ! 
Sa We must } t tle gem reframed and was to have ie of his early works 
hung t more conspicuous place I always ad Ways Said he was a genius. It must have 
mired it frame, and be hung in the centre of the g 
eyo or 
orgs tI 
f f Pe tah SOT. cttw Oe 





J 
> SS emma 
5. “ Talent—nay, genius—I always knew he pos 6. (Showing the *“*qem” of his collection.) “It was 
sessed, and even those French fellows have found — one of his earlier and best works. At the time, peopl 
it out at last, and have decorated him. This master- thought I paid too much for it; but I knew it was 
piece must really have a larger frame.” the work of a genius.” 
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